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ABSTRACT . ^ " 

ihe final document in a series on least restrictive 
environment <LH£) placement for handicapped students sumiaarizes the 
objectives and findings- of the project. Research ^^aestions^ 
methodology^ and conclusions are reviewed from eaca of four research 
activities: stat ) education agency analysis^ locaj. 'educati:>n ageacy 
a^ialysis: legal inalysls: and description of noteworthy policies an^ 
procedures observed regardin,g identification and evaiuatiop, 
placement dedisicn aaking^ parent/student involvement^ review and 
reevaluation^ anc program and individual services. Findings from the 
four activities' ere compiled in an analysis of standard operating 
procedures for ^£ determination^ determination of placement^ 
ancillary activities^ and contextual factors and constraints. (CD 
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STUDY PUItPOSE 

P.L. 94-142 provides that to th^ inaximum extent appropria 
handicapped children are to be educated with children who are \aot _ 
handicapped* That is ^ a handicapped child, must be placed in the least 
restrictive environment (LKE) appropriate to his or her needs*!: To 
examine how LRE was being implemented by local .school districts'^ the 
Bureau of Education fpr the Handicapped comniissioned a study of placement 
de c i s i on^^maki ng * 

Th$ purpose of the study was to provide a state-of-the-art 
description of the process by which school districts make decisions about 
the setting in which a handicapped child is. to be educated* The law and 
its regulations view the placement decision as the outcome of a- 
multidisciplinary gr<Jup decision-making' process * The findings presented 
Here describe the procedures employed by States and by school districts* 
the £^toti^ they 'considered in reaching a decision including the r(51e of 
LRE an the decision-making^ and some of the constraints which were * 
observed' to unpede^-placements consistent witli the LRE mandate** In 
addition^ the study idertjrified what standard/ were applied by judges and 
hearing officers. in'LRE related disputes* ^ - 

METHODOLOGY 

* The method employed to study determination of placement procedures 
was an ethnographic case study approach at the school district level* 
Trained observers used a structured observatiort^system t6 collect 
information related to' educational placement decision-making for an 
individual child from the determination of eligibility for special* 
education until a final placement decision was 'reached* 
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In- order co study Che Scace policies related co LHE appropriate 

placement a ^content analysis o£ the 1978 Annual Program Plan from e^ch 

*- 

State was conducted* This involved analyzing irritten descriptions o£^ 
*State policies as these policies described the operational ' and procedural 
aspects of placement determination required^ by Ipcal school districts* 
Annual Lp^gram Plans and related State documents and guidelines from all. 

fifty States and the District of Columbia were reviewed aHd analyzed* 

^ * 

Decisii^ns of hearing officers and judg'es were analyzed through v 
conteTit analysis of legal documents in order to determine what standards 
were applied in' disagreements between parents and school disjLricts where' 
appro^jriate educational placement w&s an issue* Decisions were collected 
irom nine States, which wsrs considered to be "niost: active" in terms oi 
the frequency of appeals (administrative and civil) related' to special 
education placements and Services for t^he handicapped* ^ 

SAMPLE . 

The sample for the district -level analysis consisted of 15 school 

' * 

'districts located in five states* In ^11^ 134 meetings and 96 cas^s were 
observed • 

* * 

* 

The' overall purpose of the sampling strategy was to capture a brPad' 
range of possible , practices* There was no attempt made to select a 
representative sample of school districts* Given the nature of the 
study^ it was felt that more could be learned by studying a small number 
of districts in depth* Because representativeness was traded for 
richness^ no' conclusions can be drawn about how typical or widespread the 
practices described here 'are* Rather we are presenting a detailed, lobk 
at how the placement process operates in some school drstrictsr* 

* Study data were collected over a two month period between March and 
May 1979* , ' • . . 

The five states in the *sample were selected for their variability or^ 

] 4 f 

demographic^ political and special education; relevant characteristics 
including geographic region^ populatioti density^ population size^ per ^ 
capita income^ state vs. lo,cal control^ special education; funding 
formula^ percent of handicapped served and Federal allocation fo^ special 
education. . ^ 



Those school districts were, selected froin each^state such that within 
the state the sample ancladed urban, suburban and rural districtSn and 
districts servings a large and small population! We relied on state 
directors of s^pecial education to identify three cooperative dist^iits* 

^Withi^n each district , -an attempt was 'made to select nine cases* from 
the. ^arge district^ six from the medium size district, and three, from the 
small district although this goal could not be met in all states* Cases^ 
were selected'by the observers to Represent a mixture of initial 
referrals and re-evaluations foe student^ already receiving special 
education services as well as a mixture of .grade levels and a \/ariety of 
handicapping conditions, (^bs^ervers were also .instructed to specifically 
select cases of severely handicapped students and casps where, the . 
placement decision was likely to be difficult* Thus^ case lelec&ion was, 
designed to maximize variation and tg allcb observers to gather data on - 
particularly problematic placement decisions, . 

DATA .COLLECTION . " " 

Data collection of the local school district involved these 
techniques:* (l) observation of the pLacement team meeting; (2) follow-up 
ijnteryiews with team members , and (3) file review. Extensive notes were 
l;alten during the meeting itselt* * This information was then recorded on a 
fon^al observation instrument which was completed immediately after the 
meeting. The observation was supplemented by later questioning of tfeam 
members about any points of the process which vere unclear. In this way, 
the pbservers were 'ab).e to get a complete picture of the placement 
decision a;td how it was reached. 

STATE-OF-THE-ART OF "EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT' DETERMINATION / ^ 

Overall^ the placement decision-nnaking ^ich we observed* can best"^e 
characterized by communication^ commitment , and flexibility^ on the part , 
of local school district staff. Comntunication was operationalized* in 
systematic efforts to document the placement prpcess; to st^t\^arii2:e the 
procedures used^ and to manage the complex process of determi'n^^Hn 
individual LHE apparopriate placement for ealSi' handicapped -stuc^^^P 
receiving services. * 



li. 



, Commitment: to meeting'the individual student educational/social needs 
p£ th6 'handicapped was o£ paramount importance to the district sta££« 
LHE per se did not share in ^n explicit way the nature and intensity o£ 
this conmicmentf but^ nevertheless placing a student with non -handicapped 
pee'rs in a Vmainstream" environment w^s an implicit consideration in most 
placement deliberations * ' 

Flexibility Was in evidence' in many ways* not 'the least o£ which was 

* ' . ' 

in district e££otts to bend the system to accommodate the individual 
needs o£ a speci£ic handicapped student* For example « in several cases 
where s ervices^twere needed^ but the absolute Stringent application of 
criteria»did not permit a student to be eligible £or such, district sta££- 
found vays to enable services to be del*verGd-# Th^ fact that the ^rsten 
operating within the' district could be "brokered" £or services in some 
way demonstrates the £lexib ility , distric ts applied to meeting individual 
st;udent needs « i 

The ovejrriding research question posed by this s^udy^-* Were handi-* 
capped students being educated in least I'estrictive placements? - can be 
summarized in the £ollowing statement. Overall mos^t handicapped' students 
were placed within the least restrictive environment appropriate given 
the district's existing resources anS placermencs available* District 
stra££ demonstrated commitment> creativity* and £lexibility in their 
e££ijrt:s to place hand^icapped children in programs designed to meet their 
individual needs* * ^ 

In the £ollowing section highlights o£ £indings from the study o£ 
local school district practices, content analysis o£ State'Annual Prograii 
Plans and the- analysis o£ decisions o£ hearing o££icers and judges are 
summarized* ' , ^ ' 

Local 'District grac&ices 




All districts in the^>4a^A< conducted at' least one meeting on 
each child which £ocused^d^ the determination o£ placement 
and/or the developme^it o£ the Individualized Educational Program 
(lEP)* ' _ 

rents were presen^t, at a great majority. o£ the meetings 
pnducted; and although they <jid not> in general, participate 
itiyely in the decision-making process, they seemed in most 
cases to be sat is£ied with dhe £inal placement*^ decision/ 
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Statea typically gave little detail concerning the relationship 
between the Individualized Educational Program (lEP) meeting and 
determination of placement* 



tegal Decisions. ( 

• Courts are assisting in th& implementation *o£ the least 
restrictive environment (LKB) principle by ensuring that all 
program alternatives required by P*L* 94-142 are available to 
all handicapped children on an equal basis' according to each' 

child's particular needs* * ' ^ , . 

* * "i ^ 

• ^ Placement dispute? appealed to Che State level* usually involved 

parent? and local school districts* Parents in a majorit^'of 
cases were requesting a placement which had the effect of being 
a more restrictive setting, usually, a private school^ for the 
^handicapped student* ^ 

5 Although the outcome of a large majority o£ cases at the 

administrative bearing lev^l was to order a "least restrictive 
placement"^ mos& of these decisions made no reference to the LRE 
xeqi^irement ^ *and those which did^ did so superficially* 

CONCLUSION 

* 

The 3tate-of-the"art description of placement procedures and LRE 
implementation presented i>y this study showed that some consistency , and 
4ome variability existed across the fifteen school disfiricts* All 
districts had meetings to determine plac^ent* Some had one^ some had 
several^ bat they all assembled a group of people representing various 
disciplines to discuss the child> Teams i^ost often discussed the child's 
academic and social needs — which are extremely fitting topics for a 
placement meeting* Parents attended meetings frequently and were given 
the apportunity to participate with varying degrees of encouragement* 

In jenera^v parents were satisfied with the outcome of the placement 
decision* 

While the LRE concept was poorly understood 'and almost never an 
explicit part of the decislon^'making^ placement teams appeared. to be 
maVing decisions consistent with the LB$ mandate* Their decisions 
reflect^ a commitment to providing opportunities for interaction with 
the non-handicapped even if that conniitment was rarely verbalized* 'There' 
were a number of factors which mitigated against full implementation of 
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LRE, Some of these included: vlack o{ resources necessary to make a 
range of options availably; lack of skill on the part c^j>lacement team 
members in the art of group process decisions-making; 't^l^l^constraints ; 
too few staff snd too many cases to process; and^the c^)flce^)tua^ 
complexity 'associated with applying the LRE principle at the operational 
level of determining a placement* An emphasis needs to*be placed on 
developing processes and strategies necessary for the realization of 
LRE*_^ThQj55 include: trailing in group dtecisipn-making^/trategies for 
creating less restrictive plscements, and str^^Lj^^^ie^ £br^acXEiTOl*y^ 
involving parents* Moreover^ the context in which pla<;,enlent d'ecis 
st^ made coiild be* substantially improved * Policymakers tfie l«cal, 
V State and federal l^evels need to etablish complimentary policies which 
are in accordance wich — or better yet, facilitate 7- ie^s^' "^re^cjrictive/ 
placements* To the extent that the^e sctiohs can lessen, or Wen V^bye 
entirely^ the barriers to LRE placement significsnt progress toward the 

* 

intent of the Law should be mare easily within reach* 

In closing, we would like to note that the fi^i staff'was generally* 
impces^ed by the competeTtce and ^dedication of the people they observed^^ 
making^placeme^t. decisions* Observers felt strQngly that ttte placement 
teams were conscien&i<AJsly^attempting to serve children jthe best they 
could* Many of the shortcomings with regard to LRE implementation were 
due to a lack of knowledge time or resources** Rarely, i^ ever^ <y.d' 
actions inconsistent with the Act^ appear to be guided by* a belief \hat 
the Act in general or LRE in parti(^j^r was contrary to distri6t or 
personal philosophy* Rather the states appear to be ready to move beyond 
ensuring t\at local distri^ct special education staff are. aware of the 
facts of the Act to fall scale implementation of the intent of the Act 
with respect to the princ^iples of LRE* 
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mTBODUCTION 



• yhis^ study represents an examination of procedures for determining 
tfie educational placement of handicapped children. The study focused on 
the criteria and decisicn^rules used for determinitig .the least 
restrictive environment (LKE) appropriate for each handicapped' child. ■ 
P»L. 94^142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
requires that: * - ^ ' ■ " 

X ".*cto .the maximum' extent appropriate handicapped. 

* ■ -children in public or private institutions or other 

care facilities, are educated with children who are 
^ ' not handicapped, ^and that special classes, separate 

/school, or other removal of, handicapped children from 

* the regular educational environment occurs only when 

,*'f * the nature or sever i,ty of the- handicap is "such that v 
education in regular classes with^the use of 
^'supplementary aids and services Cannot be achieved 
satisfactori^ly*'' (Sec 615(5) (b)) 

^ *- historically, as a leg^ "concept, the LHK doctrine has evolved 
through a series of court cases. With t^^^lanning and implementation of 
P*L. 94^142, LRE has become a crucial concern for teachers, 
^administrators, and policy makers* , ^ 

* ^tudy- Objectives . - 

The 9tudy examined four of the areas where decisiorfs regarding least 
restrictive environment and educational placement of handicapped children 
, are currently being made* Specifically, objectives for this study were; 
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* 1)' ^ T6 provide a 3tate*of-the^art deecrl^lon of decision-making r 
' , * procedures for 4e termination of tiie leaeb restrictive^ placement 

presented' at the stite level, * ^ ^ * > 
— ' aV utilized at the local levil, 

— as -prescribed by the 'courts ,i and. ^ ' ^ * 

— as proposed by author ItlesHn special education. 

2) TO cdopare'and contrast the various declsldn^maklng procedures 
Vlthln and among eac^ of these areas and to analyse tKe 
educational intpllcatlon of varlatlonv ... 

J 3) To Ideptlfy specific practices which ver^ designed to ineet 
, various needs of the participatory declslon-roaklng process 

; ^ ^ • ai3v^opated In P*,L. 94-14^.' Our focus on the application of the' 
' ^ * ^ CR£; principle provided for the Identification of procedures 
* / designated as notably adaptions. " • 

^ ^ To mecft these study objectlve3,'*four distinct research *actlvltles 
• were undertaken as part of this evaluation*^ To examine the LRE policies 
and procedures at -the level of the state educatli^^ agency ,^ written 
documentation f rpa' the states. Including the Annual Program Plan^ 
submitted, to BEH, waa reviewed (Activity 1). ^Placement procedures at the 
ict^l education agency level were studied^ through Observation of 'tl)e 
placement meetings and through Interviews with team member^ (Activity 
2).^ The concept of LR5v as prescribed, by the courts, was examined 
through a legal analysis of published aind unpublished decisions relating 
to PfL. 94-^124 and least restrjl^ctlve placement (Activity 3). La^stly, the 
data* from Activity 2 were examined to Identify notable adaptations to. 
critical procedures for determination of the least restrictive placement 
(Activity 4J . . , ' 

gtudy Components and Research Issues ' * >. ^ 

Within the Activities, the Investigation focused on fpur 'key 
coii^cnents of the studyt ... ^, 

\) ^ Standard O^ratln^ Procedures- - the , formalized operations which 
^ll^ 'are In use or>, are advocate for planning and conducting a 

placement team meeting. Examples 'Include the sei^ence of 
meetings, procedures for notification, and attendees. 

' ♦ 2) DetermihatldD of PL^cement - the content of the placement , 
*' meetings, Includlr^ the Infortnatlon avalliaijle to the 

decislon^makers^ t|ie placement eaternatlves. considered, and the 
criteria used to evaluate those options. \ . 



3) Ancillary Activities' - 'fa<^ilitatlng activities (i:elated; to 
placement decisiOT7making) v^h^cfa have been prodded the state 
and local educatiw agencies/ In-serWce training «tfid 
procedures for ^self-evalui^tion are examples, of ancilidry 
activities** , \ ^ - ^ 

4) Constraints/Contextual, Factors 7 which facilitate* or, inhibit' 
state and local educatipn agencies fcoEm achievin^^'full 
inipleraentation of UiE* / ■ ' ' * * * ' 

Research issues relate^ to each of the above oompon^nfts^ generally 
evoked the following questions: 

' o * What do policies sti|)ulate as requijjed'infdrniition to.be u^ed in* 
determining placement? (Stan<lard O^beratinV^Mcedures) 

o; Mfet information is acutally^sed by\the local 'placement team? ^ 
'How is It shared? (Determidation of .Placement) 

o What training or^ technical asslstan*^ activities are provided to 
' 'enhance the operation of the LRE pt;ovision? (Ancillary 
Activities) ^ 

o • 'What contextual factors are operating which facilitate or 

inhibit the determination of ^^roprlate educational placement 
of handicapped children? (Constraints and Contextual Factors) 

Sungnary ^ ^ 

, ^This investigation examine^ the criteria and decisidn rules used for 
determining placements under ?*!,* 94TJLA2(f' The outcome of the study is a 
state-of'-the-art "descripti^ of educational placement decision-making irj 
four distinct research areas (Activity 1/ State Policies; Activity 2/ 
District Bractices; Activity 3, Legal Ajjialysisr and Activity 4/ Hotable 
Practices)* Thi^ allcweA for the examinati^ of the least restrictive , 



environment principle! and a state-*of-the-^art description in each of the 
four Activities* Infor^ti6n waB collected about four components related 
to placement (Sta;jdard Operating Procedures r Determination of Placement/ 
Ancillary Activitifes/ and Contextual and Constraint Factors) which - 
provided a metljodolo^ for organizing, comparing^ ^'and syhtheWi^zing these 
*Activiti^s* . ' -/ ^'^ 

Otit approach to describing the determination of placement built on 
a conoeptualization of decision-making which includes the information 
shared, the options cxijiisldered^ the criteria used to evaluate options, 
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the placement decision itself, and the examination of'foXXow^up 

procedures for evaluating the ^ppropuiateness of the placement* The* *; * 

* 

study also described" placement decision-making with respect to several 
contextual factors* At the state arid local level, these variables ^ : 
provided additional information about the system surrounding the -/ 
decision-making and* its effect on the process*, Within the setting of bhe 
placement team meeting, we were able to^ see how the process is altered ia 
relat;ton.tD the specifics of a particular case* 



STUDY ACTIVITIES 

This chapter present^ the composition of. the four study activities; 
Analysis of State^Policies^ Analysis of Local Practices^ the Legal 
Analysis^ and the Rotable Adaptations to Critical Prode^qres — all. .of 
which relate to determining, the educational placement of handicapped 
^children* With regard to these activities^ the emphasis is on explatnin 
each study design and methodology (with tiie actual results and findings 
integrated into- Chapters Three through Six)* ^ 

State Education Agency Analysis (ACTIVITY 1) 

■ * 

Study Design ^ ^ . * 

the purpose of this analysis was to provide a state*of^the*art 
description of state-level policies and guidelines relatecl" to placement 
determination* This was processed via a content analysis of 49 State ^ 
Annual Program Plans plus that of the District of Columbia (from FiscaL 
Y^ar 1978); \ . . ' * ■ - 

The re^ea^ch questions aTiifclved were: 

It What kinds of policies do states have concerning placement of 
handicai^peH children and the least restrictive environment? 
^ 'A ' 

2* ^ What formalized procedures do states present ponceming the < 

placement process? 

3* ^ What informatiori do states stipulate' should be shared when 
determining placement? 
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How do atatl^5,^^ogeratlonalfze the continuum of plAdement 
altematiy^.- concept and how j3o they assist Local Sducatioji 
Agencies \r Refecting ttom those alternatives? / ' 

Do states^ pjfjbvtde other guidelines for determining placement? 

What a^i.blxanal requirements concerning the placement de^i^ion 
do stat^^|,pr^sertt? 

What anc'illarv^activities {such as training and monitoring! have 

stat^s^^^aged in to facilitate placement decision-making? 

■* » ' ■ ' 

8, What cOTifltraints have states encountered in implementing LflE? 

*^ ' 

Tha analysis -of state guidance concerning placement decision-making 
provided information against which actual Implementatf^on at the local 
level could be compared* 

Metho<3ology , a 

The Annual program Plan of each state, which is sulanitted to Bla for 
approval, must contain a variety of assurance^s and information concerning 
the state's implementation of P*E, 94-142. To supplement and vert:y 
their report, many states append .supporting documents to their Plais, 
i*e«, administrative manuals, legislation, regulations, monitoring forms, 
etc* Thus, 'the Annual Program Plan is often one of the most - 
oon^rehensive oon^ilations of state-level data concerned with handicapped 
children* For this reason, the Annual Program Plan was chosen as the 
body of information to be analyzed to deter;tiine the extent of ^ state 
guidance in the Implementation of LRE. Annual P^ram Plans for I 
Year 1978 and all available corresponding documents were analyzed 
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49 states and the District of Columbia (New Mpxico was non-partic 
.and,^ tberefoce, did not submit a plan) *^ 

Content analysis was used^ to abstract^ and quantify, the data* In 
brief, content analysis involves developing theoretically relevant: 
^tegories and then classifying the conterft according to those categories 



Every attempt to securfe final arid approved F3f '78'i^nnual Program 
Plans Vas made* . Although draft Plans, were not used for center t 
analysis/ it was difficult to discern whether \the Plans wece ectually 
in final form* Matching revised Plans to their approved version to 
identify any differences was beyond the scope of this study, 
states/ therefore, may have made final changes whi^ch were not 
discovered during analysis* 
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read and) ccxJed the. Information for each plan and then met to synthesize 
their findings. ^Th^results from the synthesis forms wer4 then tallied 
and were presented as]our final results. 
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Due to the large amounts of Information. that could potentially be 
contained In the ^Annual Program Plans — much of It irr^lev^nt to the 
study— some systematl?^y of narrowing the field of Inquiry had to be 
deteffmined^. First, only those parts of the Plan Identified as -pertineat 
to the study were analyzed.' A pre-speclf led sequence for reading each 
section and each supporting document also yas adapted to* further 
systematize th0 analysis. Thus, each Plan was reviewed In the following 
orders ^ 

A' Least Restrictive Environment Section k 

2. Individualized Education Plan Section 

3. ParticlpatlcMi of Private School Children Section 

4. Placement In Private Schools Section 

5. Annual' Evaluation Section 

S. Child Identification Section 

7, Protection In Evaluatiai Procedures Section 

' 8, Procedural Safeguards Section 

9. State Regulations, if appended 

10. Administrative Handbopk Sections, if appended 

11. Training Manuals, If appended 

12. Monitoring Instrtf^ents, if appended 

' 13. Other Relevant documents. If appended 

Study Limitations 

It is the nature of content analysis ^that only explicit references 
should bi used In determining the Inclusion or exclusion of content Into 
categories and jiotsr., Inferences made by readers about'^what may or may not 
have been Intended. This conservative approach Is necessary If any 
consistency or objectivity is to be maintained. Therefore, ambiguous 
-statements or content requiring Inferences to be made before as^tgpnient 
to categories should be eliminated from analysis. Only the concrete and 
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explicit statement can be classified with any accuracy. Therefore, the 
apptoach throughout, the analysis was one' of judicious prudence. 4 

The extent to which thls'cautlai would have to be exercised, however, 
was not anticipated.. The Annual Program Plans, ^s ititurned out, were 
highly discrepant In the precision with which they were written. Rather,, 
thanipse too much Information due to Insufficient clarity for coding, 
some categories were supplemented by an "implied" or "other" response ' 
optionl Thus, areas where the states* coding was unclear also could be 
Identified.' * \ . 

A similar difficulty Involving the content of the Plans Was the 
existence of, contradictory statements. Although at first these 
contradictl'tans may have seemed unexpected, considering the. variety of 
materials and the time span over whicih they would have been composed, 
such occurrences were understandable. Two a^roaches were taken to deal 
with this problem; the technique used was determined by the probable 
cause of the discrepancy. If differences were due to the inclusion of 
outdited-^materlals, the most recent information was* analyzed. If, 
however, the recency of the documents could not be determined, or If^ the 
discrepancy was not caused by old information, annotation summarizing the 
contradiction was made, and both statements were recorded. 

The converse of the outdated Information problem also was encountered 
during analysis; i.e., some states "proposed" guidelines or changes, 
rather than actual and official Information X^These policies/procedures 
were not formally adopted at the time the Plans was written and /may ne^zer 
have been. Since It )K>uld have been/impossible' to ever obtalh. completely 
current Informatlcm or ascertain If what was proposed, was actually 
accepted,^ those statemenjis of "proposed" action were reviewed as If they 
wete official. 

■* 

A final consideration concerning the content of the Plans Is that of 
omitted Information. Because project s^aff did not acquire and read sll 
materials for each state, the absence of reported Information does not 
necessarily mean that states do not have policies or guidelines In that 
area. For this re^sbn;- the reported results Include the option "no , 
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mention,** so that lack of reported Information will *not be misconstrued 
as absolute absence of state guidance* Considering the volume of 
Information analyzed for each state, It Is unlikely, but possible, that, 
concerning a particular area of Investigation, a state could hetve written 
guldellneg^ that were not available to the content analysts* 

Cautions In Interpreting the Data * 

, All materials containing plac^ent Information of a stat^ may not 
have been Included In the content analysis* Therefore, the results 
should be viewed as a ^comprehensive description, but not as a definitive 
reporting of state leadership In placement determination* Furthermore, 
ift'was beyond the scope of this i;eport to verify whether the states* 
guidelines were actually in practice at the local level? We could only 
summarize what the states have, ii\ writing, described as their 
recommended procedures concerning placement* 



r^ 



It also should be noted that our results derive from the 1978 Annual 

Program Plans* A brief look at some of the Fiscal year 1979 Plans 

indicated that some states have added substantial information to their 

approach to placement decision-making* We fully recognize that changes 

may have been made in the states since their '7S Plan* Our information, 

therefore, is not necessarily the most up-tor<jate for those states 

lnltiat;lng substantial revisions since their *78 Plans were submitted* 
^ / 

Finally, the extensive scope of our inquiry should be taken into 

4 

consideration when interpreting the non*response of states* In many 
casesi we were looking for highly derailed, specific information not 
required to be contained in' the Annual Plans* Thus, th^ lack of response 
on these items Ejy some states should not be Interprete^d as noncompliance 
or Inadequate guidance* Defending on state laws and hlistories, variation 
in the extent of control or assistance is to be expected* in addition, 
the purpose of the content analysis was not to verify Whether the states 
included all required information in their Program Plans* We were simply 
Interested in determining what information does exist at the state level, 
and the Annual Program Flans provided the most comprehensive compilation 
for our purposes* : , , ^ * 
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Local Education Agency Analysis (Activity^) ^ 
. Study" Design 

The purpose of this activity was to provide, a stat6-of-tfee-*art* 
desci^iption of placement decisidHH^niaking procedures at, the Ipcal level* 
Of chief interest was' the manner iir which the principle of l,east 
restrictive envircHiment (LRE) entered in€o and affected the rplacement 
decisions concerning handicapped students* Data for this .sjcudy were 
colleqted primarily through "on-site observations of placement team ^ 
meetings over a two-month period spanning March to May of 1579^ The 
stui^ sample consisted of 5 ^st^tes and 15 Local Education Agencies* In 
all, 134 meetings and 96^ cases were observed* 

The research questions generated to guide this study followed four 
^ broad areas of ihterest/contoernt standard operating procedures, 
placement determination, ancillary activities, and constraints* These 
^u:eas and their attending specific queries weret 

o What standard procedures for determining placement are operatirfg 
at the Ibcal level? 

What procedures exist for coordination between the Local 
Education Agency and other agencies (public, private) which 
serve handica^ed children? 

o Hew do Local Education Agencies determine placement for their 
handicapped students? * ' / ' 

What information is shared within the decision-making 
envi raiment? 

How is this information shared? 

How is this information used? ^ ^ 

Are placement options c^sidered? 

** Is there a list of placement options available wi^thin the 
district? Are epftra-aijstrict options considered?V (Are 
they documented?) ' , 

How many opticas were considered? 

In what order are they presented? 

** What criteria are used to evaluate placement options? ^/ 

" * Is LRE included as ^a criterion? 
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Hew Is determined? 

WJ^at proVialcfis are made for Interaction with 
* non- handicapped peers? 

•* Are ex^acurr Icular activities considered? - 

What Is 'fthe sequence o& the decision-making process? 

<t * mi 

What is the outCQme of the placement meeting? ' 

^ -. What aspects of* monitoring, and/or evaluating the 

implementation of ^the placement are cpn^idered? 

— Are the evaluation criteria specified?- " 

— Are responsible Individuals Identified? 

* ^ ■ ** 

o tThat types of arcUiacy activities at the **ederat, state, and 
local levels* have facilitated Ipast restrictive placeiikants for 
handicapped students? ^'"'^^^ * 3 - 

Have sta^f F members been \^rovid^' In-servlce training^ 

T^fhat types of monitoring procedu!?es h^ve been linpiemJf)t:ed 
by the State BducatiOT Agency and/or by the Local education 
Agency? ' 

o What constraints impede placement In the least restrictive 
environment? 

What are Jbhe effects of contextual variables on placement 
, ' declslon-^maklng? ' * 

Methodology ' ^ , 

The saiapling for this study was a major consideration In the 
methodology to ensure comprehensiveness. It Involved selections In the 
full range or placement procedures on three levelS"State,. local, and . 
Individual. . ' ^ -■ ■ ^ ' ' 

^ State Sampling . The strategy for 3electlon of states was not to 
allow for consistency among all 50 states, but rather to capture the 
broadest range' of diversity possible. Thus, fl.ve ^^tates were selected 
primarily for their variability on soclo-demcgraijhlc and special" 
educati'Cfi. Relevant characteristics Include; 

o geographic region (1 Northeast, 1 Southeast, 1 Central, 1 
Southwest, 1 Northwest) 

o funding formula (2 unit, 3 excess costs) 

o populatlcfi density {2 high, 2 mediumr 1 low) 



o j|)opUlation size,(l high, 2 medium, 2 low) _ * 

o ^er capita income (2 high, 2 medium,^ 1 low) 
o ^ state versu^* local control {3"high, 2 low) 

o^ * percent of handicapped served .(3 high, 2 medium) ^ * 
' * o 1978' Federal allocation (1 high, 2 radium high, 1 medium, 1 low) 

IiO<:^l Education Agency Sampling . The sajiple of local education, • 

agencies %ras ^ased on systematic plan to ensure representation of three 

key characteriaticst s£ze, special building facility, and availability^ 

of a wide range of pl'acemejit options* - * ' 

* * 

Since diversity of procedures rather than proportional 
representativeness wa^ defeired, we relied heavily on the state directors 
of special educati-on to identify thr^e cooperative districts of varying 
size ariiJ placement procedures* She' actual Baiaple primar^y consisted of- 
one Zarge (urban),, one medium (suburban or rur^al), and bne small 
(suburban or rural) district in each state (save for one^ which had 3 
small rural districts), ^ach witb-various idiosyncratic placemerit 
features*. Within the total sample of 15 localities, variations in 
special sdiool facilities and option continuums jtfere^ present. " 

Case Sampling * For each. size district in a state, a minimum number 
of case^ was required; three cases in small localities, six in medium, 
and nine in large school districts. Thus, a total of 90 cases was the' . 
overall goal for the study sample of cases. To allow for the greatest 
understanding of each case and the reasons behind*^ each placement 
decision, *where possible, all meetings held for a particular student 
(aftet assessments had been completed) were observed. -Thus, eligibility 
meetings, plaCemeht meetings, and meetings to develop Individualized 
Educatic^ Picograms were included in our data collection. 

Several key ^se characteristics were identified as'important 
variables which might affect- the way in which placement decisions were 
made. Other casd'^tures were purposely selected to ensuj^e incXu^icfti &f 
a broad variety .of cas^ characteristics. In each state, field staff 
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selected cases' representing dlfferfent reasons for placement ^ 
dectslon-ntaklng (initial referjcals^ annual reviews^ scheduled 
ieevaluations^ and reevaluations for ch^ge.in placement).. Another 
intpQrtant' oonsideratioi w^s to select cases at a' ^riety of grade levels 
{especially preschool and high school), with a variety of , handicapping 
conditions (especially lotf^incidence .populatiOTs) and with varying levels'' 
of severity. Thus, case selectioi was designe^ to^maxtmlze variation^a^ 
to allow observers to gather 'data pn ^tentially problematic placeitfent 
decisions. One additional selection Criterion for cases superceded all 
previous considerations^^, however. Because of the relative rarity of 
occurrence, cases where the placement decision or discussion was likely , 
to be cbntroversial' (parents disagreeing, conflicting assessment data, 
etc.) were given top priority for selection. ^ 

• ' * )" ■ ' ' ' ■ • 

/Ultijitately, the selection of cases was dependent upon the willingness 
of district personnel to assist with' identifying diverse cases as 
discussed above, as well as parent willingness to give permission, for 
observers to attend meetings. Because parent consent was required prior 
to study participal^icn, and because atypical or unusual qases were 
purposely selected, some degree of bias in the. case sample^ was lilcely to 
exist. For this, reason, caution must be exercised wKen interpreting the 
data. , . 

Data Collection . Three information-gathering techniques were 
principally applied to the collection of the data; structured 
dbservatioQs oiE placement team meetings? (2)' informal, unstructured 
interviews; and (3)^file review. Field wgck covered -a two-month period 
during Spring 1979. Appliej3 Management Sciences' permaneni;, and tempprary 
staff were trained in the observation and recording techniques' and were 
responsible for all data collectioki^tivities. 



The instruments developed to collect data can be categorised as; 



1. 

2, 
3. 



Observation System ^ 
State and District Forms 
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klX three categcflflea were vital to capturing the various levels of 

sophistication In understanding and applying placement procedures. The 

* Ik ' ^ 

-developnent and utHlMtlon' of each la discussed below. 

1* Observation System (Note Form, Observer Report Form, and Case 
. ' Information Form) ^ 

The cor& of the collection actlvi^tles was this system designed to 
captuife Inforaatlon exchanged during meetings* The research questions 
presented ^above gulde*d the development of the observation system, < Given 
the nature of the data collection and the fact that no structure^ 
^questionnaires were us^, the* observation system Itself had to be very 
specific. In addition to C9dlng the^ proceedings of meetings within 
specific observatl<?n categories, the 'field Interviewer augmented the 
system with note^ regarding information which: (1) wa's not codable ^ 
within the existing observation system; and/or (2) verified or clarified 
the use of certain codes. # ' • 

Prior to the develo^ent of the observation instruments, project 
staff membe^ used an ethnographic approach In ojbservlng* meetings In^ 
several school systems .In the Washington-Metropolitan are^. This 
approacb provld^ direct Information about^atf^al placement practl&j^s in 
different localities. Through review of position papers ifelate^ tb LRE, 
P,L. 94-1^2 procedures manuals, and planning models for 'educational , ' ' 
placement^, also familiarized oarseli^es with written procedures relate^ 
to placement. Through<^&thno^ra{}hlc techniques during Instrument 
development, and through\our Increasing familiarity with the placement 
process, we were able ^ construct an observation system wt|t:ch 
accorambdated the realities of a variety of local placement* procedures. 
Coding categories Merged from the literature and were validated, 
'expanded, or deleted according to ethnographic observf^tlon and field 
testing, ^ * ^ 

' The nature of the research questions and the data collectlcn 
methodology dictated that the study focus on the content of ^^lapement 
team meetings^ Consequently, the process aspects and Interpersonal 
dynamics of group declslon-*^klng were not within the scope of this 
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study; The observation system was constructed to code what transpired 
within the oonteJet of the placement meeting, as opposed to how ^ 
information was communicated-^ the type and patterns of interpersonal 
communicaticn which were ongoing within the group discussions were not 
considered for purposes of this study* 

The final *observati;on system consisted o£ thre^ core instri^entst 
note form, toxrecord meeting proceedings, a report form on which t^ie 
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ctontent of eacHsmeeting was coded, and a case information form'which 
summari^sed-^ll data collected on a case (meetings, files, suppiXementary 
discussiOT.s) * \The no€e form consisted merely gf blank sheets of pap^r 
marked with'five-minute intervals so that observers could determine the 
amount of discussion m subject matter* (One set of^note forms ran from 
0-50 minutes.) Th^ss' fcrrts wars ussd during th3 ns^tings to jsapturs 
important ^elen\ents of discussiOT needed to cd&plete the Observer Report 
Pt^rm. Pollotfing the meeting, then, the note forms wer^ used as a ^ 
referent to fill, out the Observer Report porm* This latter instrument 
contained the bulkjof information callecied on site; attendees, content 
of meeting, extent of disctissi^Dn, options considered,' and decisions 
made. One of these instruments was filled out for each meeting observed, 
on a case* Finally, all information on each student was synthesized on a 
Case Information Porra* fn addition to data collected through 
observations of meetings on a case, the, results of file reviewa and any 
disbussi<:fhs with relevant^ personnel were summarized^ here* This form 
captured background information specific to each case (sex, age, * . 

handicapping condition, prior placements, and assessments)* In addition, 
a brief narrative of the decision-making, process and ultimate disposition 
(placement decision, degree of restrictivenes^) was included* 

.2. State and District Data^Porms 

' ' ' .V 

' These instruments Were used to record state education and local 

e^ucaticii agency demographic information* Most data were collected 

tWough document .reviews (Annual ?rogram Plans, administrative manuals, 

-and other special educational materi^s)* Other information was gathered 

^rough ai-site experience or "verification/clarification" discussions 
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wlt^ relevant state oc local personnel* Examples of infocmatlon ^ 
contained cn'these £ocms Ihcludedt encollment flguces, funding, 
'placement options, handicapping conditions served, and written* . 
pollclfs/procedures related to LR£» 

3* Log ' ^ . ^ S 

Dally entries were maAe In tl\e l*g tcr maintain a f>eEmanenfc record of 
such things as; • . . ^ 

o cases Identlfi^ed for study 

o meetings observed , ^ \ 

%^ o persons Interviewed . ) 

o Interesting practices uncovered \^ 

o difficulties encountered 

' o general reflectlOTS on placement practices and policies* 

The log served several purposes. First, it was an essential scheduling ^ 
-^and communication link between field staff covering different cases ^ 
during the course of the day* Secon3, it kept a running account of the - 
types of items that would be discussed at debriefing sessions following / 
data collection. Rather than depend on r^all at the end of the 
-eight-week data collection period, the log ^recorded i^itnediats and ^ 
accurate iJnpresslons of ongoing occurrences* These included problems, 
strong points, peculiarities, etc*, associated with the placement cases 
and the field work* ' ^ - 

Finally, the log provided Invaluable assistance to the subsequent 
qualitative data^ana^lysis and retrospective conclusions which make up the^ 
bulk of this report* often the data collector on site found much 
potentially useful ancedotal information which would otherwise have been 
lost* The log) therefore, served as a forum for some of the qualitative 
assessnents which have been made and for the conclusions which have been 
drawn* * * 

Unstructured Intervl^ were caiducted after the placement team 
meetings* Typically, the following participants were interviewed; 
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o 

o 
o 



parent 



r 

teacher " " ' ■ " 

administrative representative or principal 
school psychologist. 



N^ese dntervlews wefe used to verify or to clMify the Initial 
perceptions and observati-eaa^^f^the field Interviewer as well as to 

^ supply data to complete gaps In necessary Ircforjnation, Th^se Interviews 
were of an Infprraal nature ^d their content was related to the 
decision-making processes which were observed within the Individual team 
meeting* The content of fciiese Interviews was determined by^ Information 
which the observer wa^ not able to record, ^ For example/. It was sometimes 
necessary to clarify sue* Information as: 



implied decision rules 
" O final placement *declslon 
o " perceived Catlcpale for placement 

o satisfaction with placement decision*.. V 

The content of Interviews related to these areas was not the same for all 
cases or fpr the placement team members of the same'group. Content was 
determined an Individual basis* probes for further Information were 
required only where clarification related to a particular area was 
necessary', • ^ 

Preparation for Data Collection , Two field observers^ were assigned 
'to each state. Prior to actual data collection, extensive tj^alnlng and 
preparatlci) were required. All field staff members had backgrounds In 
areas duch as education, counseling, ot^ sociology* prior to the actual^ 
training sessions, observers were given a basic set of required readings 
to familiarize themselves wlttv necessary content of the study* With this 
background reading apif through discussions during training/ they 
developed the ability to draw implications about decision rules which 
were operating within thQ context of placement meetings* 

In addltlcxi to the required readings, training consia,ted of practice 
In coding video-taped slmulatlcms of placement meetings. Hynofchetlcal 
cases alsq we're posltted to prepare 'trainees for the range or situations 
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which could be encountered* A variety of -these sessions pro' 
practice In coding and ethnographic notetatclng, as well as ^In foXXow-up 
verlflcatlon/cXarlflcatlon Interviewing* 

hll trainees were required to achieve a trainee-criterion reXlabiXlty 
XeveX of at Xeast 0.7S. lo ord^ to assure that fleXd staff were 
a:|!pXylng the coding system properXy and were Irecordlng other pertinent 
Information, reXlat>lXlty was measured during training, as weXX as 
perlodlcaXXy thereafter, throughout the data coXXection period. With 
regard to the use of the Instruments, aXX observer^ actuaXly exceeded tbe 
reXlablXlty standards of 0.75. 

■ Data AnaXysls . * - , 

The Information oomplXed frPm the observation system and the state 
and district forms was recorded, tabuXated, and cross-tabuXated as the 
means towards quantitative analysis. The narrative summaries^of cases 
provided healthy sources from which IXXustratlve and quaXltatlve d^ta 
cottXd be extrapoXated^ The recordings In the Xogs (incXudlng anecdotaX 
Information) aXso served to substantiate and cXarlfy the quaXltative 
anaXysis. , . " ^ 

In the foXXovlng t^bXes, an overview of district and case 
characteristics are presented. The anaXysis was constructed within these 
sampXlng characteristics. The attending Ximltatlons InvoXved in 
accommodating these characteristics fetXso are noted* 

Handicapping CondltlOTS Served * A broad variety of handicapping 
conditions >fjas Identified and served by the districts In our sampXe. 
TabXe 2.X arrays the percent of chlXdren served by handicapping 
conditions across contrasting varlabXes* Figures ve derived from XocaX 
educa^lai agency child count data* A separate sub-tabXe beXow It shows 
the number of classification options used In different districts. 

It sbould be^not^ that the overaXX percentages from our sampXe 
districts differed a good deaX from current national figures, as weXX as 
from, expect^ leveXs of occurrence* TabXe 2*2 shows** the current natlonaX 
averages^ the district (sampXe) averages, a^d the expected XeveXs 
(consensus of authorities) of the Incidence of handicapping conditions* 
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TABLE 2.2: ^RGENT OF HAHDI CAPPING CONDITIONS SERVED 



1^ 


National 


77 

Diatrict 


1/ 

Expected^ 


V * \ 
Handicap Classification) 


Average 


Sample ^ 


Incidence 






i 




Specific Learning Disability 


21 .5 


3*1 .0 


■ 25.0 


' Speech . liapaired 


35.2 


27,7 

• 


29,2 


Mentally Retarded 


< « 
26. 1 


21.1 


19.2 


Se ver e / Eno 1 1 onal D 1 s turban ce 


7.6 


' 10.3 


16.7 


* Visually Bandlcapped 


1,0 


1.1 


.8 

> 

f 




2 ^ 


2 0 


l(.2 


Health Impaired 


3.8 


.3 




Hard of Hearing * 


2.11 


.8 . 


1(.2 


Deaf 




.3 


.6 


other 




2.3 


.5 
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- Percents inteSrpolated from Office of Education, DHEW, estimates, 1979- 
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A most Ootable difference occurs In* the category of specific learning 
disabilities wherein tRe sampled districts had an average Incidence of 
this condition of 34*8 percent^ which was 10 percent above the level 
authorities projected and 13 percent higher than the current national 
average* Smaller^ but noteworthy/ differences existed for other ^' 
handicapping oondlt^cns as w61i* This underscores the non-generality of 
the study data* ' ^ ' 

^ * ' ; - - 

within the sample^ minor variations occurred across district 

categorres In the perc^^nt of students served and the variety of labels 

U9^* In general, urban and low minority districts reported higher 

levels of less common handicapping conditions and Used a broader range of 

* 

classification nomenclature* 

Reasons for Case Selection * Given che ancicipatsd diificulcies in 
acquiring the range of cases desired and the variety of selection 
criteria used, the reasons for diooslng particular cases were carefully 
documented by the field staff* Table 2*3 provides an actual case-by-case 
description of the primary selection factors used In the sampling* The 
purposeful seleclfion of cases by issue-orl^nted factors was severely 
constrained by the actual availability of placement cases during the 
limited observation period and within the small sample of districts* 
This table reflects these constraints as 'well as our attempts to sample 
unusual and difficult cases* 

Handicapping Condition * k central feature of the sampling approach 

was the selection of cases that would represent: bpth ^ broad diversity of 

handicapping conditions and a variety ^of procedural complications* For 

these^ reasons, the actual cases selected were neither representative of 

national no^r local dlstrj^utlons* Table 2*4 shows this divergence from 

.the norms* Foui types of handicapping conditions were sampled liuch mpre 

than their natural occurrence: Severe/Emotional Disturbance, Visually 

Handicapped, .OrthopedlcaiUy Impaired, anc/ Health Impaired* The first 

condition was over-selected because 'of the potentially controversial 

* 

nature of this type of case, as well as th& possibility of greater 
discussion regaMlrtg appropriate placement ^d district* For 
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TABLE 2.3: REASONS FOR SELECTING CASES 



REASOH 
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(N"96) 




One pf first cases selected fn LEA 


{n*2S) 


To balance nintter of Initial referrals « 
£id re^evaluatl 


(n«13) 


Child Is severely handicapped 


(n-12) 


To batance grade level distribution 


13 ■ 
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11 

^ (n-11) 


To balance distribution of handicapping 
conditions 


9 


Child Is blinds deaf or seriously 
emotionalty disturbed 


(f»-8) 


^ Other 


W 
(n-38) 



l^MultipIe rtsponses Mr» allowtd. 



TABLE 2.4: SAMPLED CASES COMPARED TO LEA AND NATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
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10.3 
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1J 


1*0 ^ 


Ortti9pedieaU7^IaT»ir^ 
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2*3 
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JL 


6 


2«0 


2*3 


Hard-of>SetrlA$ ^ 


1 


.3 




Ot«f 
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s^jQ^lar reasons, In contcast, Speech impaired oases (3) were' 
under*^ainpled« Visually Handicapped, Orthopedlcally Impaired, and Health 
Ijnpairej} cases were sampled more than their proportional representation 
because they Involved less jjpommon placements* Low incidence conditlohs, 
because of their infrequency, present novel and unfamiliar conditions 
which oould challenge the pro fqrma operation of a standing placement 
team* 4^ 

Demographic Characteri-stics * Table 2*5 gives general* <Jemo5|raphic ' 
characteristics of the sampled cases* There^were more males (56) than 
females (40), which is typical of general trends in special education* 
The distribution of minority student, cases (26%) was fair]j^ 
represent^^al^ive of their general occurrence in the sample districts 
f ) ■ o^ C^se rsf 3rs to th^ czii^? ^ t i%*3 sour C3 o^ t^is rsf'srrz^ 5or 

each of the 96 cases which were studied. Comparison figures were not 
available, but the lower figures for Scheduled Re-^evaluations (15) and 
Reviews (^10) in our sample did not reflect the high occurrence of these 
types In general practice (especially at the eijd of the school year, when 
data coilection was conducted)* Because thes/ cases were typically pro 
forma in nature and rarely resulted in placement changes or 
rcontroversies, "Initial Referrals and Reevaldailons for Chance in 
Placement were purposlvely over-^selected, ^resulting in under- 
representation, of Annual Reviews and Sche^qled (3-year) Reevaluations. 

In examining these sample character^s^^lcs, it should be noted that 
they reflect a nonrepresmtatlve selec|:i^ (relative to national 

es) , Less frequent handlcapping.'bpndltions and unccwmnon types of - 
cases were represented more than they;^ V40,Uld be in a random sample. This 
situation was a direct result of the cfa^e selection design which was 
devised to obtain c^ses representing, a abroad diversity of variables* 

Study Limitations and Problems ' / 

• Aside from the .limitations mentioAed above, there were two other 
considerations affecting the data collection* One was the effort needed 
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TABLE 2.5i GENERM<- CHARIACTERISTAICS OF CASES 



CASE tSFCRKHTIOfl 


CHARACTsRISTICS ?SCNT OF TCTAL 

{N"96) 




.A* Sex: 




(n-56) 






42 




* 


ICO 
{N-96) 


3* ethnic Group: 




33 . 
(n-66) 


" * 


31a£k 


17 ^' 
(n-16) 




Hispanic * 


7 

{n-71 




Other ♦Minority 

% 


(0-5) 






ICO 


C* Type of Case: 


Initial Referral 


40 




Retvaluation for 
Change In Placesrefit 


34 
;ff33) 




Scftedu1«J jtetvaluatlon 

* 

* 


13 


4 




10 

(ff !0) 




'. TOTAL 


100 
(.1-96) 
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to consistently stress upon'^tti^ districts and their personnel that this 
was not a compliance study* This was done prior to securing the 
dlstrlctr's cdoperatlcn and throughout the data ^llection process by the 
field staff* The second oonslderatl^'^^ the i^act the observer(s) 
might have upon the conduct of me'el 

' The existence of an oBlerver dpcura^^atlng .what transpired at the 
meeting pVobably Influenced/ to some degree, what was dlstjussed and how 
Information was presented* The presence of an olfserver' might have had 
sane effect not only upon, the meeting content?^ but also upon the 
ra'^tlonale for the flfial placement dSclslon^ or perhaps ev^ upon the 
decision Itself* Where districts had standing team members, the effect 
of the observer's presence was diminished as the team conducted more 
^leetlngs with observation data being collected* In such cases, the"^' 
parents were at more of a disadvantage because they did not have 
opportunities to b.ecome accustomed to belncp observed* 

There was no way to eliminate the effect the^ojjserver might have on 
the placement process* The observers were, of course, as unobtrusive as 
possible*^ Purthermoref the Interviewers were asked to note any 
indications of possible effects / such as glances or comments directed to 
them. The observers also occasionally InqulCed, as part of the follow-up 
Interview, whether Vne Interviewee ^felt the observer's presence pad^a 
difference* Since the problem-could not be eliminated, our apprd^h was 
to minimize It a'nd to attempt to evaluate how extensively the observers ^ 
affected the placement decision-making process* 

Legal Analysis (Activity 3) 

Study Design ' ^ / * ^ 

The i^^rpose o£ this part of the total study was to describe and 

analyse how the ''Ijast restrictive environment^ re^Julremeot of / 

P^*L* 94-142 is b^ing Implemented Jby judges and a^lnlstrative hearing 

9tficers, and to determine whether the LUE requirement Is reflected In 

placelnent decl^ons where dlsputes are Involve^* Thls-actlvlty was 

* • r ^ > f 

dj-vlded Into four basic areas: - (IJ a ^i^airy of the historical basis of 

the requirement, focusing on relevant court decisions; (2V a description 
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of the requirement, a3;3peclfled in P.L. 94-142 and Its regulations; (3) 
an analysis of the reqtHrentent, front the p^spectlve of judges and 
administrative hewing officers; (4) an analysis of administrative 
decisions and how the requlreiifent Is being' implemented In court. The 
actual findings ate prersented here, and the methodologies peculiar to - 
each Investigation also are mentioned. In addition, a conclusion,' vhlch 
summarizes and comments on the findings. Is offered. ^ 

Methodology 

* ^ 

The thrust of the Legal AnaTyST^ was to determine the Implementation 
of the LRE reqtflrement at the court level and at the administrative 
appeSils leve-l. The re^ew of court decisions arising' under P.L. ,94-142 
and the analysis of the decisions' In relationship to the LRE requirement 
w^^accompllshed through a variety of techniques. The decisions Reviewed 
Included both published (by a standard publishing system, e.g., west 
Publishing Company) and unpublished cases. These cases were located by 
means of a thprough search thrqugh; (1) state annotated** ^statute books 
for all .of the states; (2) the relevant West **Dlgests** of cases which ajre 
organized by subject matter;- and (3) perDSdicals In the areas of law and 
education, and public policy and education, e.g., the Education Bulletin 
published by the Center on Law and Education Irt Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Court decisions also were sollcilted from nine selected 
states which partlclt>ated In .the study of administrative decisions based 
on appeals. ^ . ^ o 

the court decisions were grouped Into siy: general categories; 
(l)-majof enforcement cases, each rais^^g a nunJber of basic Issues of 
Implementation of significance to large numbei^^of chlljdren; (2) cases 
challenging the suspension and expulsion o€ handicapped children from 
public school; (3) cases raising various Issues relating to private 
sc^a^ placements; (4) cases concerning participation In athletlc^^ by 
h^Hfijapped students f (t) cases challenging the failure of states to use 
''impartial hearing of fleers;*^ , and (6) individual appeals from the 
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decisions of hearing officers* Cases ^n these categories were discussed 
and their celatlonshlpa' to the implementation of the LBE requlr^ent was 
explored* . ^ * ' 

To review and analyze a sample of administrative decisions resulting 
from disputes between parents and school s^st^os ov^r specqlal education 
placement^ a content analysis abroach was utilized prli^rlly* 

^ " : ^ 

Nine states were selected as a result of their lei^el of activity In 
deciding administrative appeals* These particular states were selected 
becabse of the llkellh6od that since the Inception of^P*L* 94^142 oru 
September 1/ 1977/ they ^uld hav^ had a mlnlmu^of 20 administrative, 
appeals decisions* 

Bach of tHe nine stsltes was as^ed to send 40 of 1^3* most recent 
decisions at the highest administrative "level (where the facts of the 
case' were fully discussed) or alib of 1lt3 administrative decisions at that 
level since Septanber 1^ 19T7,-lf this was less than 40* Decisions at 
the highest administrative level were requested so that the sample would 
reflect the "final work" In the state on the^ implementation of the LRE 
requirement* Po'hry^eclslons were requested In the hope that a minimum 
of 10 and a maximum orsSO would contain a placement declslcfti with 
sufficient supporting Information to indicate whethec and to what extent 
the LKE requirement was refl'ected^ In fehe decision* 

A total of 295 declslc^s were received/ of which 121 were usable for 
purposes of this analysis* Sme decisions wece rtot usable slpce they dfld 
not* result InVEKLacement decisions and tfius were not relevant to the 
purpose of the study*- Some decisions were unusable because poor 
(iupllcatlcn made them illegible, or because they did got contain 
sufficient Information concerning the placement alternatives* ^ < 

In asking the states for their itfo^t recent decisions, we did not ask 
for placement decisions infwhlch^the l*BB rjequlrement was at Issue because 
one purpose of this study was to determine whether the LRE requirement i-s 
reflected In placement declslojts* We asked for ^he most recent decisions 
because of the greater likelihood that these would reflect more of the 



requirements of P,L, 94-^142 than the earlier decisions which were made 
when the Law was fl?a^ being iiuplemented and was not as well understood 
becauseuof a lack of experience with Its provisions* 

All of th& placement decisions weife read, reviewed, and analyzed frcm 
the perspective of't^e LRE're<julreJttents* The review and analysis 
utilized the format of two analytical instruments: a "Content Analysis 
Checklist" and a "Content Analysis Summary Fcrm*" Both of these were 
designed to elicit, from the decisions. Information relevant to the 
impX^entatlon of the LRB requirement* . The "Summary Form" was Jthe basic 
. reporting form and utilized the "Checklist" as a cross-reference to 
ensure^ completeness of ^ the reporting. 

Notable Adaptajtlons to. Critical Procedures (Activity 4) 

Studiy Design and Methodology ' 

This activity Identified significant policies, procedures, and 
^activities In the 5 states and 15 districts which participated in the 
study oj' Local Education Agency placement procedures* p*L* 94-124 
regulations stipulate certain procedures that Local and State Edu<sation • 
Agencies must minimally establish, and therefore, are "critical" in 
.^s^^^^g the placement in the LK£ appropriate. The critical procedures 
arei ' , " - 

IdentificatlOT aod Evaluaftlon (including public" awareness, referral 
' ^hd screening,^ conEraunlcatlon and documentation} 

' Placement Declslon-Mjiklng (eligibility,, the planning team meetings, * 
and Individual eduC^ltlonal plan develoftnent) 
^ ' 'J 
.r Parignjb/Stud^nt -Involvement , 

Review and Reevaluatlon (the continuum and related sei;;vlces) 

Program g&d individual Services 

* A ''notable adaptation" was defined as an activity., a practice, or an 
established procedure which h3S one or more of the following 
- characteristics* 
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1*^ goes above and beyond the mandates of P.L* 94-142; 
2* indicates cre^ttive problem solving; 

* 

Z* illustrates ideas or solutions to areas of BEH* concern* 

The primary approach was to examine the sampled state and district 
-reports and documents, as well as the data collected through on-site 
observations of placement team meetings which contributed to the 96 
individual case studies conprising Activity 2* As part of the 
observation system/ observers recorded, at each planning f^eanr meeting, 
any^ procedures, apptoaches, or suggestions whicht 

o were unusual; 

o were well-received by the group; ^ 

o facilitated the' exchange of information and decision-making; 

o provided for a less restrictive placement; > 

^ o thoroughly involved parents in the process; ^ , ' 

o evidenced creative problea solving* " 

The an^ilysis of state policies and of the local agency data collection 
;yielded a random harvest of information frcM which particularly notable 
practices could be -extracted and examined in terms of the criticaij 
procedures set forth in P;L* 94-142* j 

Summary * ' 

These four st^udy activities— the "State," the "Local," 'the "Legal,* 
the ^'Notable Adaptations" Analyses— constitute the*^ ingredients in the 
Le^t Restrictive Environment placement Study* The findings and 
recommendations produced by these acti^vities are presented in the . 
follO(/ing chapters! Standard OperatipQ procedures for LRE Determination 
Determination of placement, Ancillary Activities, Contextual Pa'ctors and 

Constraints*^ • 

* ■ ■* 
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^ STANDARD OPERATING PROCfeDtJRES ?CR LRE DETEBMIKATION . 

1 

Background 

* * 

?*L* 94*^142 requlresients regarding special education eligibility and 
placement decisions^ stipulate: 

1* Written parental cpnsent must be obtained before conducting a 
preplacement evaluation* 

2* iA full and individual evaluation of the child^s educational 

N^eeds must Se conduc ted , before any action is taken with respect 
.to the initial placement* 

3*f The ^ellgibili ty and placement dec^ion Is laade by. a group' of 
people, including ^ those knowledgeable about the child, the 
meaning of the evaluation data, and the placement options* 

. 4'« The eligibility and placement decision is ba6ed upon a variety 
of soufce»y-including aptitude sjxd achievement tests, teachers' 
reconmendations, physical condition, - social/ cultural background, 
and adaptive behavior* ^ * 

5* Information mu^t be documented and carefully considered! ' ^ 

6* The placement deci^on is made in conformity with the LIffi rulBS* 

7* The placement' decision must be made on an individual basis* 

8* If a determination is made that a child is eligible for special 
^edutationi^and reTated services, an Individualized Education 
Program must be developed for !the child* 

9* Written pa^^ental consent must be obtained before initial 
placement ^n a program* 

10* Re*eva^uationa of the child are conducted every three years, or 
' more frequently if conditions warrant, or if the child's parents 
or teacher requests a re-^evaluatron* 



U.. Written notlcfe must be given ^ parents a reasonable time before 
the pobllc agency proposes or refuses to Initiate or change the 
. Identification, evaluation, ^or educational placement of the 
child or the provision of a free appropriate public education to 
'^2 the diUd^* / * ' ■ 

12.' A coittlnuum of alternative placements must ^ available to meet 
the special ^education and related service ne^s of handicapped 
' children. {This continuum Is defined specifically to Include 
instructton iq regular classes with -resource room or Itinerant 
, " services, spect^l schools,\home instructl'Bn, and Instruction In 
hospitals and Institutions.) 

Additionally, local education agencies are given direction with 
regetrd to the need to ^In^ure that, handicapped children have available to 
them the, variety of educational programs and services available to 
nonhandl capped children served by the local education agency including 
art, music. Industrial. artis, constitfer and homemaklng education and 
vocational, education.^ This variety of educational programs and services 
available Is not confined to those listed, but Includes the right of 
access to -any program^ or activities In which nonhandl capped children 
participate (Section lila. 305)., 

In Section 1^1.306, the enabling legislation further expands those 
activities In which handicapped children have a right to be Involved. 
These Include extracurricular and nonacademic services, recreational 
activities, special interest groups or clubs fponsored by a public agency 

Furthermore, .the Regulations require that. In arranging for these' 
nonacademic and extracurricular activities (meals, recess period?/ etc.), 
each public agen6y Is responsible to ensure that each handicapped child 
participates with nonhandl capped children to the maximum ex^nt 
^appropriate to meet the needs of that chlld^ 

The above discussion of background should be helpful In following the 
presentation of this chapter and the follcwlftg ones. 

**Sbandard operating procedures" refer? to guideline^ contained In 
ptate and district documents regarding, placement declslon-miklng. The 
findings here are presented under the following components; LRB ^ 
Policies; Notification Procedures; ,Particlpantsr l^es and Frequencies of 
Meetings; Agen^; and ^Procedures for Encouraging Participation. 



LRE Policies 

Ad found in the analysis ot State policies, most states fn some way > 
addressed LRE« The majority of these were paraphrased ot the Law, 
aithotjgh a few states expanded upon this model* Definitions of LRE also 
were provided by severed states; most' of these Indicated that 
mitTIStreaming— placing children In envlrSnments providing interaction/ 
integration with nonhandicapped— rwas synonomous with LRE* Very few 
states (28%) indicated that they requireH their local districts also to^ 
have a policy ^atement on LRE, and^ fewer still said that this war 
recommended* More than half of the states made no mention of whether 
their districts were to have LKE stat^ents of their own* ^ 

Correspon?ling characterdstjlcs appeared in/the analysis of, local 
district policies* At sane sites, districts had their own set of 
policies which they had written and piiblished* In ojihen^, the only 
infonn^tlon on poAcies that the observers could obtain were state 
application forms which the districts were required to sign when applying 
for p*L* 94*142 fbnds* Most state applications cited the Law or the 
Rules and Regulations ve'tbatim and required ther districts to give 
''assurances'* that these procedures were being implemented* In those 
districts in which no other policies and procedures were published, these 
State applications had to be acd^ted as bein^ representative of the _^ 
districts* standard operating procedures* 

A revlet/ of district plans subnxtted to the state education agency 
provided information ot local procedures related 'to placement 
decision-making and the , LRE principle* In gen^i;aX, the districts 
included references to Feder'al and state laws as they_related to these 
issues* In most cases, however, districts did not go much beyond 
reconfXf^lng or concurrin^^ wlt|i the philosophical intent of state and 
.Pederad requirements*, *Por example, a district would simply affirm its 
commitment to **apply the doctrine of Least Restrictive Alternatives to 
the delivery of education services?" in a local education agency plant 
this represented a typical reference to the issue of least restrictive 
placements* On the other hand, "^here were isolated instances where a 



district wa3 much more comprehensive in its assurance that LBS was a 
meaningful consideration which Influenced educational placement .decilions 
for handicapped students* "handicapped students are to be educated with 
nonhandicait>ed students except when the handicapped student's educational 
progress would be slowed,r the. quality of his or her educational services 
vpuld be harmed, or the student!s behavior is repeatedly "and demonstrably 
disruptive of other students' prograiDs*" 

Notification Procedures *^ 

Written notice must be given to parents before the public agency 
proposes or refuses to initiate or change the identification/ evaluation/ 
or educati'onal placements* All states indicated that they required 
written notice to the parents concerning placement (placement meetings/ 
procedural safeguards/ placement decisions}* Some states also added znaz 
not only was notice of placemejit and/or change in placement required/ but 
also notice of continuatioi of placement* No^tates mentioned any 
procedures for notification of others (staff/ diagnostician/ etc*)* 

State requirements concerning parental consent were examined for four 

steps in the placement process: referral, evaluation, placement,' and 

' * 

change in placement* Very few states -even mentioned any requirement for 
parental consent concerning referrals (44 state Plans did not address 
this area) and no states made cons^t a requirement for referral* Six 
states/ however/ indicated that notice concerning refer^ was provided 
to the parents* 

Nearly all states (48) clearly indicated that parental consent was 
required for evaluation* For two states/ hovever/ the consent 
requiremeffts for evaluation were not clear*" One state reported that 
consent was ^•implicit/" yet the state law^referred only to ^'notice and 

cipation*" The 4?tber state required notif idatiTjn at evaluation/ but 
unless tfhe parents objected on a "response form/" the assessment was 
conducted*' This same state went on to add that if the parents objected 
^d did not attend the conciliation conference/ the district would 
proceed with the evaluation anyway* 
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The problems with l^ck of clarity concerningft'consent? became more 
evident In the area of Initial placements* For 36 states, consent for 
placement was Indicated* With another nine states, however, only notice 
was mentioned or "consent"* was not clearly stated** Several states ' 
mentioned that parents could Indicate their "satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction" ^Ith the placement or that notice was sent and the - 
parents "may agree*" Othet' states viewed failure of the< pareJits to 
respOTd within a specif led period of time (7-10 daysj as "consent*" 

Finally, the consent requirements for chemge In placement were 
examined* Responses were fairly evenly dlstribirted among those states 
requiring consent' (,15) , those requiring notice (15), and those that did 
not address the issue (19)* 

In nearly all- districts (from the local sample), the standard 
operating procedures met tjje requirements -of the I-aw, and most districts 
(12 out of 15) expeeded the Law requiring consent for initial placement 
with their further requixeipent for written parental* consent before any 
change In placement occurs*, ^ne of the states (Ipcal |ample) required, 
>^itten consent for continuation. pursuant to review* The districts, in 
that state. made extensive .efforts to reschedule meetings when parents* 
failed to appear, and thus acknowledged the need ^'hat the consent 
actually be informed consent* - The dlsticts rarely proceeded ^ith 

placement meetings without parent attendance. Other districts faced with 

J- 

the same problem would proceed with the meeting, decide the placement, 
and seek written consent afterwajcds; The problem of consent^and actual 
Informed consent is discussed *further under "Partlcipemts*" 

A notable practice regarding notifying parents and contributing to 
^ Informed consent was that' found operating in two of the sampled local 
districts* Initial contacts with parents via letters advising of intent 
to evaluate and gain consent often oome as a surprise to parents; the 
result usually was confusion* Thesp districts alleviated much of the 
possible confusion with the use of "An open Letter to Parents" (Exhibit 
3*1) which clearly defined the variety of methods. used to study a chlld^ s 
situation* This letter routinely accompanies the request for permission 
to evaluate* 



EXHIBIT 3.1: . AN OPEN -t^lTER TO PARENTS 
' ' THE MATUSE op AN/EDDCATIOKAr. EVALOATIOtI 

At one tim^ or another as many as one out of four pupils, seems unable to profit 
from class^cxya e:q)erlences. in an effort to learn more about such sltuajiions, a 
school may'call upon the services of a school psychologist, speech /Ian guajge 
clinician, special edQcation teachers, or the school nurse. The information which 
follcws'may answer 30me of the questiOTS you have regarding^an educational study. 

A variety of ;aethods Is u^ed to study a situation. ^ These canv be brief ly 
described as follows: ^ , ' 

1. Classroom observations may* be made in order to see how the st udent gets 
along with his teacher and other students, 4iow^ ife'studies, and what/tSlngs in the * 
classroom ma^ inter fei^j^ith or upset his/her learning. / 

.2. Interviews with you^'your child, the teadietf?) and othersi who know your^^ 

chil3 in school nay take place to obtain infornation4^out the sch*ol ?rcbl3n(3), 

. * 

3. Academic aptitude tests may be given to obtain information about how well 
your child figures out school-type problems, remembers new things he/she has just 
seen or heard'/ uses language, makes good judgments, figures out why certain things 
hafpen, and what kind of good fdeas he/she has. These tests are often called 
"intelligence" tests and can provide one indication of how well your child can 
master school-rtype tasks at the time the test is given. 

4. Academic achievement tests may be glveft to find out how well your child has 
learned basic school skills such as reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

5. A vision and hearing examination will be conducted by the school nurse. 

6. Perceptual tests may be given to find^out how well youc <diild uses his/her 
vision and to find out how well coordinated he/she Is (for example. In writing, 

, drawing ^d copying.) To see well does not necessarily mean looking accurately; to 
hear w^l does not necesS^ily mean listening accurately. ^ 

7. Tests of communication may be given. In order to understand and be 
understood in the classroom, a student must use language effectively. 

J 

8. Informal methods may be used which require no testing but still give 
information about your child's likes and dislikes, interest or lack of Interest In 
school, need or lack of need for friends.) Such information provides -us with 
questions to ask during conferences with parents, teachers, and others. 

After Information has been collected, the school ^rsonnel attempts interpret 
the information that has jseen gathered. Various plans are then explored in terms of 
services available in the school and in the community. The information, 
interpretation, and planning Is then presented for examination by both you'and the 
school through conferences. - . 

The^re^^ults- Of ^he total study are usually^ Summarized briefly in a wrltteh 
report."^' This report is kept in confidential files. ^ If you -so desire^ a copy of the 
report can be sent to professionals In the' community, i 

If you have unanswered questions^ or ctoncerns about the nature of these* ' 
procedures, please contact your principal. 



Another wqy 'In which districts stressed the Importance ot proper 
notification was through the functlOTs of specific personnel' such as 
parent/chlXd advocates, case managers, compliance monitors* WherQ the 
districts had such established liaisons— even If thl^ also happened to be 
the principal (as In some sm^ll,:decentrall2ed dlstrlcts]«there was 
added guarantee that a paurtnershlp/,. beginning with proper and consistent 
notification procedures,^ coul'd jMftvge betyepn the family and the 
establishment* ^ \^ 

In another example of the sampled districts exceeding the 
regulations/ the Law requires that parents be given a copy of the 
Individual Education Program **upon re<3Upst*" Most districts, however, 
routinely gave, parents copies of the Plan without a specific request* 

The greacesc cegree^^f caution was exercised by all of th^ 50 Scace 
Agencies and the local agencies (In the 15 district samples] with regard 
to parental rights » All of t^e states Indicated .that parents were 
provided^ Information on their rights and on due process proceedings* 
School personnel observed that parent rights routinely were read aloud 
and Interpreted to parents before they signed a form Indicating their 
full understanding* « 

Participants 

Standard operating procedures from the Federal realm require that a 
multldlsclpllnary team participate In the evaluation and placement of a 
child* The nature of the participants Is largely dependent upon the type 
of case and meeting Involved, yet the , group must Include a representative 
of the school district, and people knowledgeable about the child, the 
meaning of the evaluation data, and the placement options* At the 
Federal level, parental attendance Is required at the meetlng(s) 
Involving the Individual Education Program* Parental notlf Icatlotj 
concerning any action with respect to the child Is required, and consent 
must be obtained for evaluation and Initial placement* 

These regulatl<x\s then 3Cre directed towaurd^establlshlng a 
school^amlly partnership In which Information ls«shared and decisions 

made jointly* Student partlolpation''(*'where a^roprlate," .^t the 
Individual Education Program meeting) Is less. Well defined to allow for 
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age and severity differences which may make Involvement inappropriate. 
Parental part^lpatlon Is more clearly specified, while at the. same time, 
I't pillows fqr flexibility so that rtate and local jurisdiction can 
supplement these guidelines. If necessary. 



^ Acroa^^^^he^j&tates, most Plans (mpre than 75%, see Table 3*1} - 
specif led; ^our general type? of par^cipants. Including a representative 
of the administration (either building principal or the director of 
special education), the chUld's teacher (either the regular class teacher 
or the. special e^Qcatlon teacher), the parents, and "other appropriate 
personnel" (usually to be Identified at the discretion of^the parents or 
School personnel)* About h^lf- of the spates (58%) mentioned the 
diagnostician or the child as meeting participant^; however, very fev{ 
states Identified when It was appcopriate for the child to participate, 
and almost all states required assessment persortnel to ifiterpret their 
test information during the placement determination proces?* W other 
words, while the diagnostician and the child were mentioned .as meeting^ 
participants, their roles and^extent of participation wejfe not clear** 

Similarly, the role of the parent in the placement process was not. 
fully explained* Aljnost all* states (96%, see Table 3*2) required 
parental consent for assessment, and all but one-fourth of ,the states 
(72%) required consent for placement* However, only 12 percent of the 
states (see T^hle 3.3) require d the parent to attend the placement- ^ 
meeting. Forty percent recommended parental attendance and specified 
alternatives, and 26 percent had policies whlch^were not clear. Eleven 
states (22%) did not mention the role of the parent in placement 
determination* " 

This raised two questions regarding parent participation in placement 
determination. The first was the extent to whlfch consent, which is 
required, was truly Informed consent* Sincf written consent for 
assessnent and for placement was requlre<3 by so many'states/ som^ form of 
communication with the parents must occur, if attendance at placement or 
planning meetings y;as not ensuped, then parent; xx^ntact would be achieved 
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TABLE 3.1: PUCEMENT TEAM PARTICIPANTS (State Analysis) 



Type 



Frequency* 



■* 1. 'Administration CSt>eci£ied and Unspecified) 

Spejcified Adinini^strators 

• Building Principa.1 

^- * 

• ' Director/ of Special Education 

2; . Teacher , (Specif ied and Unspecified) 

* - 

Spex:if ied Teachers 
/ Regular 'Education 

• Special Education 
5 . Diagnos tician . , 

4 * Nurse ; 

S* Chiid/ if Appropriate 

3 " . ' ^ . 

6* Parents 

7. * Social- Worker ' . ' . 

t 

''8. Other 

* 

9- ,N6 Participants Specified 



88.0 
Cn=44) 

Frequency* 
30.0 

44.0* 
Cn=22) 

55.0 ' 
Cll-44) 

Frequency * 

50.0 ' 
Cn=25) 



50.0,. 
{n=2S) 

58.0 
Cn=29|^ 

32.0 
Cn=16) 

58.0 
Cn=2^) 

78.0- 
Cn=59) 

32.0 
<n=16) 

38.0 
Cn=44) 

8.0 



'Nfuitip'le responses were allowed. 



TABLE '3.2; PARENTAL CONSKST REQUIREMENTS CStatf iAijalysisI 



. . Percent Responding^ 

. ■ Consent ^"^T Other , ^ 
.Procedures . -Required^^ (e/g- Notification) 

^ ' only 



Nientio'n 



Total J 
of Roiv • 



1, : 'Ref eift^al' 





i2-:o' „ 
C"' 6) ■ 


88.0 ' . 

■ , ,Cn=44) 


"^ipoio ■ . 


'96\0 


4:0 ' 




^§-50)' 




18 -'0 

' . Cn= '91 

it 


. . . 10,0. 


' 100.1) ' 
' ^ CN=50)^ 


50.0 

• . Cn-lS) ^ 


32.0 ■ ' 
Cn=16) 


< -3S.0 
•/ ■ • ■ ; Cn=19) 


- 100. o'- 











" ■ \ ■ : 



A' 
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'TABLE 3.3: ^PARENT. PARTICIPATION AT PtACEMEOT MEETIHGS (State Analysis) 



- ' t 




4 


• 


Attendance.^Policy. 


* 




Percent of Total 





1.' Parent Attenderice is Required 12. Q ' » 



, 2\ Parenf "jj^tendartce " isOJo.t Requited 
.difc 



40.0 

' Cn=20) 



5'. Attend^ce, Polixy is Unclear 26.0, 

Cn=153, , 

Parent is Not Sgecified as a ' 22.0 

Placement Tdajn Participant . * ' Cn-11) - 

*~ ' — 

^ TOT.M. ^ ■ • 100.0 

CM'SO) . 



TABLE, 3-4: CRITERIA FQR -TEAM PARTICIPATION CStat^naflysis) 



t-ricferia ' '■ • . . ' Frequency* 



1. Knowledge of Child S8.0* 

■ ' ' [Cn=29.3 

2. ' Knowledge' of ^O'ptibns "• 48.0' 

3,. ' -Knowledge ^_of Handicapping Condition ^ 16.0" 

Under Consideration . - (n= 8) 

%ther CMeaning'Of Evaluation Results,' 66.'o 

Kno'wle-dge of Personnel, Same Racial. Cn=53) 
■ Group) ■ 

No Mention' • " ' 20.0 - 

■ ^ ' " Cn=iqx 



*>{ultiple responses were, allowed* 
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through correapOTdence or a home visitor— neither of which put the parent 

in diredt contact with the placement decision-makers* The secdqd «^ 

question Vaiaed by these figures was the ^extent of effective parent 

^ participation in the decision ^process*. Although all states provided 

written notification to parents regarding placement meetings, procedural, 

^feguards, and placement decisions, the perlnissive policies regarding 

attendance at placement meetinga may- belie the actual extent of ^• 

partlcipatiqn* i_,Most states (70%) reqjilred that parents be* infdrmed of 

placement options arid that the ^parents receive an explanation of which < 

options yere considered and 'why \each was' accepted or rejected* 

Presumably,^ this provided the parents w|th an. opportunity to review the 

relevant plag^ent alternatives, as well as the rationale for - 

consideratiOT of %^c^ alternative* Again, however, unless such 

information was provided ho the parencs by t>.e placax^n^TTSecision-i-naksrs 

* themselves, it -was difficult to envision the actual extent of 

■ * 

'contribution effected by such policies cqncerriing the participation of 
parents * \^ ^ ' ^ . 

Only 10 states did not specify any criteria for meeting 
participants* More than half of the states (see Tabl^ 3*4) specified 
knowledge of the child, knowledge of the placement options being 
considered and personnel associated with those options, understanding the 
evaluation results, or personnel of the same ethnic group (if Wie child 
was a member of a minority group), as selecticffi criteria for meeting 
participants* 'These^ requirements were not imposed in a restrictive 

I manner so as to limit the number of participants, but rather as a quality 
control measure to ensure that a broad spectrum of information was' 
present in placement decisions* Altivsugh only 32 percent of the states 
explicitly mentioned an' interdisciplinary team ^f or assessment and ^ 

'planning purposes, another 8 percent of the states strongly implied ^ 
support for .this approach, and the remaining states (30) simply did not 
reference any such composition in the materials which were reviewed* Por 
placement meeting partici|)ants, most of the states appeared to have' 

.established policies which wer^ Inclugive rather than exclusive and which 
focused on quality control. measures that tended to broaden the source of 
ijnformation brought to those meetings* 
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- While most of the policy elements which ensured informed consent wer^e 
present in ^Ifaost all s^ate< poliTcles, parental attendance policies at 

^placement Md planning meetings may pose special problems* Because 
^States may be reluctant to impose required parent attendance at ti^ese 

jPieetings (Indeed/ some states may not Tiave tjie authority to do so even it 
they desired J^} , a wide variety of alternatives were suggested* These 
i^ncluded letters/ telephone Interview^/ home visitor-^ who represent the 
schools' recommendatl<^s, and local authority for the school ta determine 
and make any placement they deem In ^the best Interests of the child* 

As Is noted. In the LjOcal Bduc^tijp Agency Analysis ,*^sonie di^trlcft 
plans. speclfi,Gally Identified participants of the placement committee ' 
meetings* These typically Incluj^ed;^ the sti:deJ\t's teacher, speciaj. 

membet of the evaluation team^ ^sua\ly"there, was -no mention of the 

district staff ritoresentatlves who were required- to attend or of how many 

^ \- . . ^ ^ , ■ , * ' ' " ^ 

members of bhe committee In ^tendance constituted a quorum* In four of 

the five states, the parent seemed to be the crijpial team'meraber who 

should be present fn order for <^ellt>erations to begin* One district 

limited the number of voting (or declslon-makifig) committee ^embers to n® 

more bt^an-^seven persons, and stated that o^tT^ers may serve as resource 

person^ only ^ In, another district, the policy regarding participation In 

^>lacenient meetings -limited the number of persons the- parents were 

* m. ' ' 1' , 

permltted'tb invito' to three Individuals* 1 
> >■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

The average number of 'participants who attended a placement meeting ' 

•was Sl^c* ; T^ four mem^jers riiost frequently present in -the 134 meetings 

were; ■ the school psychologist .(69%) /'the mother' fS6%l , the. , ' - 

self<*«pntalned special education teachet (48%), an<?, the regular education 

teacher (43%)* In about onje-thlrd of thg meetings, the principal of the, 

school In which the child was Enrolled partlcipat^ed in the 

dellberatiisns* An Important characteristic of tHbse professionals who 

participated in determining placement was their familiarity with the 

child* Almost three-fourths of .the time the professional participant 

knew"' who the child was. 
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•The femaining parts pf this discussion focus on the individual 
Education Program participants and Parent/Student Participation as 
revealed spetifically in the Local Agency Analysis. 

Participants in the Development of 'the Individual Education' Program . 

As defined- in p.L. 94-142, an indi^vidualized education program i^ a 
•written statement ^or ^ch handicaf^^ed child developed by ^ 
representative of the local educational agency^. . ./ the teacher, the 
parents, or guardian of such a child> and whenever appropriate, ^uch 
child. . . It is important lio note that the participants in the - 
Individualised Bduqation Program are indicated. The regulations are very 
clear in requiring that a meeting be h^d to develop ^n Inj^ividualized 
Education Program and that partibular persons be* in attendance.' 

When more than one professional was involved in Individualized 
Education Program meetings, there tended to be greater variations in 
procedures. For some- students , one plan incbrporating g6als an^f ' 
objectives from all the relevant professionals was developed. For, 
others, separate documents^.were developed by each teapher or tliefapist 
working with the child^ On the positive side, tf!e procedures^ showed 
extensive multidisciplinary teaming, as well as much c<?npunicafcion and 
exchange of informati^pn amcmg staff ii^eijibetfe. When separate plans had 
been developed,, each professional working with the child w^s' familiar 
*witb the gdals of the other staff members. ' ■ 

When parents were involved, a typical Individualized Education 
Program meetii)g consisted of a teacher, *a parent, and a third member. 
The teacher tended' td ^irect the meeting. It was bhe rare parent- who 
played an aptive'' role in drawing op an ^instructional program for his/her^ 
child.. Wb^n a third member was involved, his/her contribution vari^ed 
from extenstve ta minimal. If the chil<^was knpwn or if the individual 
would, in Jfact, be; workings vith the child, the third member could be as 
important as the teacher to- the process of developing the Individualized 
Education , Program. If the third Tpie^son was there solely ^o'meet, the 
requirement of theALaw, hiViier input ^tended to be slight or nonexistent. 

4 
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With regard to the letter and the spirit of the law, it should be 
obvious that deviations from the individualized ^Education Program 
requiremenjts were quite cooin^n* Individualized Education Programs were 
usually^not develop^ in meetings; they^were o£te^ developed prior to a 
meeting by a single individual and presented Xatetr* Given the minimal 
level o£ parental participat^ion which characterized many meetings, this 
s^ms to be an efficient and effective way to producfe an Individualized 
Sducaticwial Plan*, An Individualized Education Program developed at many 
of the meetings would have been largely the result of teacher input and * 
direction anyway. In all cases, parents were provided ^ple oppor^tunity 
to react to^the Individualized Education Progtam and to change it as they 
saw fit. In fact, the high, rate of attendance by parents at: these - 
meetings assure a high-level of opportunity for such participation* - One 
St^ce ever^equired QC>me vioics by a home-liaison specialise to ensure 
parent involvement in the development of the- Plan* While active parent 
involvement is the ideal, in fcny instances t'he professional educators 
^^ere forced to operefce in full C9ntrol of the situation — which could ^ 
certainly change in the future ^s^ parents become more knowledgeable about 
the placement process and t'Jie development of components of the 
Individualized Education Program*" ^ ^ < 

Parent/student Attendance 

There was a high degree of parent attendance - at meetings: nearly 
two-thirds of the 134 meetings observed included parents (62%)* These 
meeting^ Were not confined mejrely to Individual Education Program 
developrtent as required by law, but also involved reJferr^l meetings, 
placement ideetings, and meetings for annual reviews or reevaluations. 
Thus, in our sample of meetings observed, the districts, had gone well 
beywd the letter of the law to fulfill the intent to involve parents in 
the variety of actions concerning their children and to ensure ample 
oppo'ttuni^y for meaningful participation in the development of y^heir 
child's education program** Some caution in interpreti)lg this high" 
att^dance rate must be exercised, however* The procedures that were 
followed to gain access to meetings included acquiring parental 
permission* ^ This was sometimes done just prior to the meeting, as soon 
as'^ the^ parent ajrived* If no previous permission had been obtained and 



tbe parent wa^ not, present, then the meeting was not observed* Thus, our 
procedures for acquiring cases'niay have artificially inflated the parent 
attendance rate* Nevertheless, parent attendance was clearly In Evidence 
and vet confined^ to Individual Education Program ifaeetings* 

Not surprisingly^ nfore mothers than fathers attended^ meetings; 

mothers were involve^ in^rnore than half of the meetings observed (56%), 

while fathers attended'slightly less than one-fifth- of the meetings in 

the Sample (19%)* This trend .undoubtedly reflects' a greater availability 

» 

to attend meetings on the part of tha. mothers, many of whom did not 
work* Special arrangements to accommodate .working parents were observed, 
however, in a few cases* For example, in one case, meetings were held 
after hours, so t^e^^T^ttiher could attend. In another, the meeting was held 
in the fath^r^s place of emplovment (another school). 

Of all meeting participants, -the child's mother was the second most 

frequent attendee observed in our seunple*. The school psychologist was 

most often present (92 out of 134 meetings), followed by the child's* 

mother (75 out of 134 meetings), and a self-contained specif education 

teacher (64 out of 134 'meetings or 48%) I Some degree of variability in 

* 

attendees most often present was observed across sample sites. For 

exMple, in one district, neither the school psychologist nor the parents 

attended a significant number of meetings* In another district, however, 

the school psychologist was nearly always in attendance and parents were 

required to participate* (If the parent did not show up, the meeting was 

cancelled and rescheduled for another time*) Thus, composition of 

■ * 

meeting participants was idiosyncratic to some sites* 

Students rarely attended those meetings we observed* Only 19 
meetings out of 134 (14%) had a student present, and in only 10 of those 
meetings did the student Remain and participate* In the other nine 
instances, either the student was present for only part of the meeting or 
was too young or severely involved to be capable of active 
participation* As«would be expected, those cases in ^hich the student 
attended the meeting were generally ones in which the child was of junior 
high or high school age* The age range for students attending the entire 
meeting was 10 to 20 years, with most falling in the 11-15 range* These 
cases represented a variety of handicapping conditions. Including mental 



retardation/ specific learning di-sability, and serious emotional 
disturbance. 

( < ' 

r 

It can be concluded that parents generally attend a high number of 
these meetings and'that when parents did attend meetings, they usually 
cdme by themselves and only infrequently had someone else with them or 
suljstitute for them. However, binding may be an artifact of our 

case selection process in\hat potentially problematic cases could have 
been s'creened from our feelectioa. Although students did not attend a 
large number of the meetings we observed, their inclusion, when this did 
occur, may indicate a trend in this direction. Student particiE^ation was 
confined to a smattering of cas^." por the most" part, students did more 
observing than participating; they spoke up at meetijigs only when a^ked, 
and did not tend to volunteer information. When students ^re ^asked 
their feelings an the proposed placement, they generally tended to 
indicate approval. - ^_ 

Types and Frequencies of Meetings 

The actual name given to a meeting is a concrete aspect of placement; 
and this is where the greatest variability occurred among all states and 
the sampled local <jistricts. 

Within the state study, the range and variety of these meeting 
titles, not to mention the broad functional scope they indicate, provided 
a clue to the ambi^guity surrounding the actual placement meeting. Two 
states did not supply a meeting title; others mentioned several' names . ^ 
Thus, a total of 62 different names of meetings concerned with placement 
were identified. Fourteen of these contained the word "placement" in 
them. Anather 9 to 10 were noroiMlly associated with evaluation, were 
tangentially concerned wit^ the ambiguous term "planning." Several 
meetings (^] were labeled "multidisciplinary," with little else to 
indicate the function of the cdhference. S lmlla rl-y>-^c hild st tj dy-t^ams" 
were listed in seven instances and ^staffing teams" in five others. In 
five, cases, the state indicated that the Individualized Education Program 
Committee was invdlved in placement. The remaining meeting titles 
involved '"admissions" f4) or other miscellaneous functions such as 
screening and local survey? 15)< ^ Thus, in only rare instances did the 
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title o£ fi. meeting cXearrl^^lndicate that the £unctlon to be per£orined was 
placement, although t:he placement meeting ltsel£ tended to be a 
distinctly separate meeting £rom the Individual Education Program Meeting 

^^ery f elf, states Indicated hew many meetings or In wh^t' order those 
meetings were to take /place* Only two states Indicated the number ?£ 
m^tlngs (In both cases two meetings were mentioned) and only £our states 
Indicated that the number of meetli>gs varied* The remaining states made 
no mention of how many placement meetings were held* It appears that the 
determining factor in the nlimber o£ meeting^ Is the ^dase Itself * More 
complex or controversial cases may require several meetings^ while, others 
may be completed quickly In, one session* This may be the reason that so 
stany states dit^^Haddress this issue^ 

^ Wicn regard to the study local districts, it was found that the 

£ormal name o£ the placement committee usually marled across states with 

such labels as Educational Planning and Placement Committee (EPPC) , 

Identl£icatlonr ^Placemfint, Review, and Dismissal Committee (IPRD) , Child 

Study Team, and/or the Individualized Education Program Connnlttee* More, 

ln£onnally, meetings*, were re£erred to is school- level sta£f^ings, central 

committee ,**preDlacemertt sta££ing, "or just meetings. 

1 

In reviewing the district .annual, plans. It was di££lcult to identi£y 

a sequence and number o£ distinct and separate meetings *assoclateti witji 

the placfement process* Many of the less fonnal Meetings were 

* 

building-specl£ic and convened at the direction and discretion of ^he 
local administrator. 7hey were, therefore, not required across all 
schools and were not typically included In^the form o£ writ*n jfclicy * 

Where £drmalized meetings operated under centralized authority, 

whether merely to rubber stamp the'bulldlng level decision or to settle 

disagreements In recomm^datlons, the £requency o£ meetings was the most 

extensive* ' J 

* * ^ * * 

The local district study Included observations o£ severstl types o£ 

placement-related meetlngst (Ij £ormal preplac^ent sta££lngsJ (2) 

placement committee meetings (because with initial referrals, the subject 

of eligibility was often a part, of the committee's deliberations); and 

(3) Individual Education Progtam Con£er*ences* 
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Placement conmilttee meetings were sometimes conducted at as ipany as 
three different administrative levels within the school ^ystemt at the 
school building, level, the regional office, and at a central (district) 
committee* That ls„ several plad^ment meetings had to be convened before 
final approval^ of the recommendeS placement* Parental approval of " the 
'placement In ^uch Instanced paralleled district approval; parents,," 
however, were not Involved at. each juncture In the process* Once the 

■ A 

district was In agreement with the recommended placement It was presented 
to parents, or once parents had essentially agreed with fth^^ placement, 
the case went through the decision-making process at the dlatrict level, 

All 15 districts In the sample conducted ^t least one meeting which 
focused on the determination of educational placement for the ahild 

were Invited to attend at least one meeting of this type. Parents were 
rarely invited to pre-planning meetings conducted by district personnel, 
When these meetings were of a formal nature, they typically were convened 
to discuss a number of cases and/or to share the progress on cas^^ which 
were within the referral ^system* In a large district, such staff ings 
included representatives of several disciplines (social work, spe5;ial * 
education, speech and hearing, occupational and physical therapy^ ; as 
many as 20-30 different cases would be discussed. Frequently, in these 
stafflngs professionals directly involved with^ a case would begin to 
Informally consider a chlld^s eligibility fqr special education services 
or possible placements* In some districts, this type of meeting was held 
at the building level: it Included professional staff assigned to that 
^building and covered cages of students currently attending 'that 
particular school* " ^ ^ * 

In at least 'five sites, district personnel. In an effort to discuss 
eligibility and placement, held preliminary meetings In the absence of, 
the parents* At tlmes> these preliminary meetings Involved a 
m&ii^ldlsclpllnary group of people, but at/oth^ times, one or two ' ^ 
' individual^? made the final decisions* It was not unusual to find that 
the psychologist's recommendation determined whether or not a child was' 
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eligible for special educational services. The Initial placements were 
often decided by the placement team chairperson, with the assistance of 
perhaps-the referring or receiving teacher*^ 

School staff members heJrd these meetings: 1) to resolve Intc^rnal 
conflicts which might exist among the school personnel; 2) to discuss, 
sensljilve Issues which may be Inappropriate to discuss In the presence of 
the parents; and 3} to give the staff a sense of unity when they did make* 
formal placement recommendation to the parents. Although parents^were 
given an opportunity to participate In a formal placement meeting held at 
a later time, thefe were seldom any changes In the eligibility and 
placem^t decisions which had beSh predetermined. The result was that, 
in some cases, . the group, decision-making process advocated In the Lav/ had 
not be^n utilized to the fullest extent and the -eligibility and placement 
decisions were frequently made by only one or tm Individuals. 

In summary, preplacement and placement meetings were often conducted 
at several different admxnlstra£ive levels. Parent involverpent was 
limited to one meeting (typically the placement meeting) and 
professlchals who participated usually Included the school psychologist, 
special education 'teacher , an9 regular ^education teacher. Placement 
decisions were often made at prelinilnary staff meetings by aie or two * 
lndl7lduals;''at a formal placement meeting, parents were presented with 
the school's predetermined recommendation. * . ■ 

The type of case usually Influenced, to some extent, t^e number of 
meetings held, the staff attending, and the natjire o£ deliberations. 
Three case factors appeared to have major influence: (1) the severity 
level; (2) the handicapping condition; *and (3) district perce|>tion of 
parent acceptance of the suggested^ placement (likelihood of parental^ 
rejection of the placement recommen^l^tton) . In addition, the typ^of 
referral the case" repre^nted (e.g., annual review v^s* Initial referral) 
also affect^ the number of meetings held. Across the 96 ca^es In our 
sample, there were slightly fewer than 1.5 meetings "^per case. Ovef-^fitalf 
of the Initial referrals had two meetings per 

case. Only one of,^che ten 
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annual cevlaf cases liad two meetings* Three-fourths of the 35 scheduled 
reevaluailons had only one meeting; however « one reevaluatlon case had 
the maximum number of meetings (4)» t 

Agenda 

Standard operating procedures regarding the actual conduct of ..the 
meeting or the order of presenting Information were totaj^ly a^^ent from 
the state's Annual Program Plans* As with types and frequencies of 
meet|.ngs, such specificity was relegated to the districts* The districts 
participating in the study provided no written details regarding the 
agenda for meetings: however^ a review of district forms which document^ 
the meeting did provide some clues to the types, of data whicii must be 
presented and the decisions which must be made at each kind of meeting*' 
At a r^irtirr^i., tha cor.tartt oz fo^ras d^firied cr,5 ^eriScal topics <hica 
should be discussed* ,Thls provided sc^e structure for the person 
responsible for recording data and could assist: In guiding the group* 

Procedures, gor Encouraglnq Participation 

Standard guidelines for encouraging participation were rarely in 
evidence ac^rbss all the states. Other than deeming who should 
partijcipat^ there was rarely referral as to the how* Most states 
. reiterated the Law'by requiring notification to parents, of placement ^ 
Kithln 10 days of the decision and **within a.reas*onable amount of time" ' 
for any otiiec^^ctlons, ^^^hbugh most states specified that the te^' 
involved in evaluation 6f a child should be interdisciplinary, fe«^ * . 
^actually labeled this "^s the yl^cetnent Jieam (16) * More than half of the 
states Indljbated procedures to accommodate the parent (such as bilingual 
services -^and trauisportatfon) , while only , a third mentioned prpcedures ,to 
encoorige parent p5trtlci{>atlon, leaving the details to the local public 
agencies*' * ' ^ j 

The Local' Education Agency Study focused more on recognizing specific 
' ► I' 
standard ooeratlngL procedures for encouraging participation particularly 

with regard Vo the parents and the placement meeting* / 

'perhap?5 one of the most notable features of meetings at which parents 
attended was the effort school staff members made to encourage j?^r§nt * 
participation* Although parents did not always respond to attempts^ to 
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promote theli; involvement, in nearly every meeting, the school staff ^sed 
a variety of strategies to encourage parent participation. Only 2 
meetings out_of the 83 Involving parents dld| not Include any efforts to 
facilitate the peurent's involvement* In contrast, 98 percent of the 
meetings observed included attempts by school staff members to encQurage 
parent participation* Approximately two-thirds o$ these meetings used 
strategies such as formal welcomes, i'ntroductions, requests for parent 
information, positive reinforcement for parent contributions, and 
solicitation of parent feelings concerning the proposed placement* 

Local school systems. In general, were sensitive to the importance of, 
parent involvement in the process of determining educational placement. 
For example, when one mother appeared at the district office the day 
before' the meetlnct (by mistake) , the dlrectoi' o€ special education made 
special effort to confer with her/ knowing that she had come a long way. 

One district pays for taxi transportation when 'it is necessary for 

* * 

parents to attend meetings* Another district arranges for parent ^ 
transportation via a fleet of service vehicles operating under the 
auspices of the adaptive education center- There were imp;:essive ^ 
individual accommodations to some parents- One director of special 
education went to the home to remind the parent of a re-evaluation 
ibeeting the next day and made arrangements for someone to bring her to 
the district o^ice* When one mother did not appear at the re-evaluation 
meeting Involving an 18-year old student, the special education director* 
went to see her personally* One placement meeting was held at the 
father's place of employment (a school where he taught)* O^e special 
education supervisor transported a mother f rom lier home to see the 
child[s prospective program and then home again when quite a distance was 
involved* Although the personal contact was most evident in the smaUer ' 
districts, these contacts Illustrate commitment to the Involvement of the 
parent (v^ry often across the barriers o^ distance an^ time)* 

^Similar efforts to encourage student participation also were observed 

for the cases In our sample* For 12 out of the applicable 14 meetings 

* 

involving students (86%), student participation was encouraged actively* 
This was most often accomplished through offering a formal welcome, by 
soliciting student opinion concerning the proposed placement, and by 
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providing an overview of the pur^se of the meeting* However,, these 
attempts to an even greater degree than with parents, were only minimally 
effective* Most students appeared to be somewhat intimidated by the 
group .and uncomfortable being tJhe center of discussion,* Most of the 
Students attending the meetings 5aid littler if anything at all, during 
the course of the meeting. 

One states in particular designates a professional staff member to- 
^erve as advocate" for each case referred to special education. 

This individual attends all meetings and serves as the primary link 
between the school and the parent/ child* The advocates facilitated the 
participatiOT of the parents with the school systems due to^the fact*that 
^they were specifically dedicated to all aspects of cases, from* the 
'inception o£ the referral/ throughout placement, and then to the yearly 
review* * 

-The idea supporting participation is tha.t all staff members involved 
have the potential for makiog contibutions. This was illustrated at one 
meeting dedicated to the Individual Education Program for a 
multiply-handicapped ch4i<l* The procedure was outstanding from most 
observed, yet routine for this oarticular school. There was i wide 
variety of participants, including the mother, the'foster mother, and the 

foster care case worker* They each contributed, as did the special 

< , *■ 

education teacher r the occupational and physical therapist, -and the ' 

<* 

speech t^Jerapist, in order to cceat^ the Plan for the child. * The case 

i 

.worker also volunteered to do a plan of yearly goals with the foster 
mother. As part of v^rking on the Program^ there was a visit to the 
Occupational/Physical Therapy room to define and illustrate what the 
child would be doing* Certain equipment also was to be arranged for* 
Place ment in the child* s classroomf and the case worker arranged to 
acquire some equipment for the foster , home* The team worked. well 
together and all suggestions were dbnsidered and" incorporated into the 
Program as appropriate* The interaction and the outcome proved the value 
of ackr^owl edging the potential contributions that the staff and parents 
can make* - * 
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' o Corresponding ch^acteristlcs a|ypeared li)Jx)th the State and 

. Local AnaJ^ysls ^^legard to LBE policies.. -The references to LRE 
In placement procedures were' largely- parapnrases of the Law, 
with both states and districts not -going much beyond- 
reconfirming or con^^urring. with the philosophical intent of 
, ?tate and Federal req^ir^B^nts.' LH£ alternatives were' defined 
mostly as opporlMmlties for integration with. the nonhandicapped 
oc^tnainstrearffng or for educal^ion with the nonhandicapged to the 
^ ^ Extent that ft would favor the child, i*e;;^cause no. hatm to the 
chp;d nor disruption to the cl^ss r^js^l^Ing -the child. 

Hofclfleation Procedures ^ ^ , ' ■ ^ ' 

o All st^ates'.and sample distrldts provide written notice^ to 
pa'Pents corjcernirig placement (placement meetings,^ procedural 
safeguards^ l.el, due process and rights, placement decisions) 
\ ;rfii:h raost cautipn pertaining.' to parencal rights. 

emphasize^ Ma^cDnsent £or placement. Nearly all agencies 
required' ccns'eht for evalurtion.^ Consent was rarely referred to 
ia to referrals to special- education. Twelve out of 15 
(ts studied exceeded -the Law I^* requiring wtitten consent , 
any , charfge in placenjpnt. Ose of specific personnel such , 
cent/chi^d advocai^es, case managers, school compliance 
?ors ,and home I'iaison specialists facilitated proper-^ 

AmongNjyie stat;es, most specified fo^r' gejfieral types of 
parti^ip^ts; a representative of the admini'StraClon, the . 
child's teacber; the parents? and "other personnel as'^- * 
appropriate. Howe^, very few states required the parent to 
. ^ attend the placemetJfteeting, thus raising the question of the 
actuaWtole the pajflR was to ^ay, both as ''a participant in the 
d^i^on process and as giver bf ''informed" consent. 

o Selection criteria for meeting ^^tiqipants vere Sesi^nated by 
* mot^ than half^ the st&^s as t0e ttiat have; kno^edge of the 
child; Jcnowledge of the placem^1;^ptiohs being considered and , 
the personnel associated with those options; understanding of ^ 
>vv;%he "evaluation res'ultsr or personnel of the s^m& ethnic gr6bp 
7^ (if the child w^s a meitiber of a minority). ' Tfl«e were presented 
as quality control measures to enSute that a broad specl^um of 
information, would be presented in the placemen^ deciVions^ 

o The nature of the /participants was largely dependent upon the 
typ^ of case arid ©ee ting, and * the composition o^ meetings was 
idiosyncratic to ^ome sites.' . ' . . . 



* o Local districts t^lcally Involved the student's teacher, 
. special education supervisor', parents, student and^ for an 
Inl.tlal referral, a member o£ the evaluation team* T^e average 
number of p2u:tlclpaRts who'attended pX^^^^^rit meetings vsas six, 
with four ^members 4>elng most frequently present In the following 
9rder: the schbol psychploglst; the mother; the special 
^^^edqpation teacher a^d the regular education teacher « Usually 
' / the, professional participant knew who -the child was* . ''^ 

^ ^ 0, Procedures regarding the li5aivlduallzed Eduqatloi) Program 
lAilca'ted extensive multldisclpllnary teaming and much 
TOmmunicatlon among staff members* When separate plans were 

* developed, each professional wa^ familiar with the goals of the 
^others who were worlting^ with the child* 

o There was a high degree of parental attendance at all types of^ 
meetings, not t^ere^y confined to those .of the Individualized 
Education program* While glven^ ample opportunity to react^ the 

* amount of actual parental *partlgipatlon^ w^s limited, with most*, 
parents allowing the professl<^al sta^f to direct the 
opefaticn. ^St'jfents 'Vho atienie^ meetings fell prLT^ar^ly in 

11 -IS-year^old range and functioned more as observers rather 
than participants* v 

Types and Frequencies of Meetings 



The gr^at^st variability In the area of types arfd frequencies of 
meetings occurred among all states and the sampled local 
districts* Sixty-two different names of meetings concerned with 
^ placement were Identlfied'^f rem the Annual Program Plans, with* 

only rare Instances where the title of the meeting clearly 
^indicated the function to b*-p?rfortoe^3* - 

Some districts had formal names for the placement committee, and" 
tTieSe were consistent across the state/ ^ ^ 

The determining factor In the ntpnber pf meetings was usually the 
case Itself, with Initial referrals and reevalu^tlons for change 
having the most meetings* An exception to this was In the cases 
of districts operating under centralized authority where all, 
cases' would uhdergo a **rubber stamping** -for approval at the 
^ <5fentral district office* , ' ^ 

o bne-thlrd of the districts .sampled conducted preliminary . 

meetings In ^ the absence, of parents, to discuss eligibility a(nd 
placement* 

o All districts th the sample conducted at least one meeting which 
iocused on the deteri^j-natlon of educational placement -for^ the 
phiid and/or the develojjwient of the Individual Education 
Program* Parents were Invited to 3ttend;4t least one meeting of 
thls^type* ^""'^ ^ ' 
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o With cegacd to the types and' fi:e<^encies of meetings, such a 

level of specificity— the actual conduct of the meeting — w|ts not 
treated by the Annual 'program Plans nor by the_ district plans. 

o In the few meetings observed which had an agenda^ it was 

presented orally* " ^ ^ . ? 

Probiedures for Encouraging Participation^ > " " . ■* 

o Standard guidelines for* encouraging participation. were largely 
absent across ^,^11 the states* Except for deeming who should 
participate, there yas rarely evidence as 'to how * Most stat&s ^ 
-.indicated ^procedures to accommodate the parent 1^*9* r bilingual 
services, transportation), jj^t only a' third mentioned procedures 
to actually encourage parent particijjatipn, and they- .left the ' 
details to the local public'agencies, 

■o " Local districts, left procedures lor encouraging participation 

largely in the hands of the personnel* Staff dtratSgiej^ nearly 
always appeared during meetings in the, form of formal welcomes, 
introduo-tions/ requests for .infori^ation, positive reinfor^femen-t 
■ for contributions, and spllcitations of feelings about ^he 

proposed action* These efforts were extended to both parent and 
' child, Other myriad eff oi^ts *to involve air poVential '* , 

contributors were found tb prevail. When these .occurred cjutside 
the contiext of a meeting, it was due to either the personal ; 
concern of particular staff members, or the existence/ot a 
particular staff member" functioning as. a J* child "advocate^ or as" 
a bome-liaison specialist* " " ' ; . ^ 



DETERMINATION OF PLACEMENT 

' \ . ■ 

This second coi^ponenc £or Che study was the most crucial^ Ic refers 
^ Co Che accual concync of.che placemenc meetings, i,e«, che substantive 
basis for the^Ta^^enc decision^ In chis chapCer, che following ar^as 
^ 'Will be discussed 'in terms of che roles che^ played in decermning^ 
placemenc: . Informacion shared; Consideracion of Placemenc Options; 
Criceria Used Co Evaluace Options; che Sequence of Sceps; and^The 
Relacionship o^f LRE DeCerminacion Co che Individual Educacioti Program. 

- Informacion Shared ■ ^ - ' * 

In interprecing evaluaci'on. daca and in making placemenc decisions, 
* P*L, 94*142 requires each public agency CoJ 

(1) drav upon, informacion from a variecy of sources, including 
apcicude and. achievemenc . cescs , cea^her recom^eildacions,' 
physical condicioii, social^ or ciilcural background, and adaptive 
behavior; and ' - ^ ^ ■ ^ 

(2) insure chac informacion obtained from all of these sources is 
documenCed and is carefully considered* 

The State Annual Program Plans emphasised che evaluacion safeguards. . 
y chac should be applied to test assessmencs* All excepC one Scace Agency 

mencioned safeguards such as*, no single cesc; tests given in tiacive 
language; non^discriminaCQTy cescing; no^ using spTel^^b^elligence . 
Cescs; and use of cests ocher'than achievemeru: measurements* Iii addiclon 
Co ^'safeguarded" tescing, che mosc ofc^ recommended sources o'f 
informacion ji^re adaptive behavior racings, cumolacive records, and 
Ceacher reporcs* . 

Nearly all sdaces reported "chpc chp ffemi lta^'^ assessmencs were Co be 
* / ' ^ * 

shared n/ich parencs, and a nfajoric^ als6 provided parencs vich a 

lisc/descripCion gf opCions/ ' J 



Very ^ew states designated other persons with whom Information was to 
be Shared (one state specifted tti^ receiving principal and another one 
mentioned anyone pai^ental consent)* Only four* states specified that 
the receiving teacher should be Informed of the assessment results and 
general reccmmendations, Including the child's strengths and weaknes|es. 
One state indicated that the receiving teacher should have an orlenta'tldn 
to facilitate implementation of the Individualized Education ProgrSun^. 
This was accompllshe'd through the teacher*s participation in writing the 
Educational program, in the staffing, as well as In any prescribed 
In-servlce training* 

The child was reported as an Information recipient by slightly more 
than one-fourth of the states* This Item was generally couched In* the 
terms that the child, at age of major Ity , was entitled to the same rights 
to have access^ to the .same infonaatlon^s the parents* 

In general, district materials from the Local E^Qcation Agency sample 

'detailed little about the ty^s <X informational data which must be 

presented or shared by^ the placement group* To. the extent that the group 

included an Individual who was Involved In the evaluation or was 

knowledgeable about the evaluation results. It could be Inferred that 

evaluation data would be a topic of discussion In the meeting, and 

therefore,- would be considered In determining placement* 

w 

The site observations of placement meetings revealed precise images 
of what shared and how It ,was used* .This detailed Information 
follows* * ' ' 

^ Consideration of X^np<Jt Data 

Most often, Informdtlon-sharing was done In a round-robin fashion^ • 
l*e*, the chairperson would Identify one pf the members (apparently at 
random or in POnslderatlon of hl^/her schedule) to begin the disculssion 
of the case by presenting some assessment data* In turn, each 
participant would present' the Information he/sh9^had collected about the 
child under, consideration* Sometimes discussion would occur during this 
^data presentation sequence ot the meeting* In many cases, the parent (s) 
would be asked to contribute Information about the child's behavior at 
home, hls/her^'^lnter action with siblings, * and/or other related areas. 



The following Is a summarization of findings that reflected both the, 
Ijicl'dence of the Issues mentioned and the' extentvof discussion: 

Usually Discussed (60*100% of meetings): 

Major Extent; % . * 

Interpretation of test results 
Classroom achievement 
So<;ial behavior 
Medical facts/needs 

Family history/conditions * - " 

General programming goals/needs 

Lesser ^Extent: 

m 

Program characteristics 
Frequently Discussed (30-59% of meetings): 
Major^xtent: 

Spwlflc programming .go^ls/needs ^ ^ 
Lasser Extent: 



Description of ^(revlbus; placements 
Supplementaty setvlc^s used 
Instructional methods tried ' 
Relating ^est. results to programming 
Physical attr;itiutes/needs i^. " / ' 

Behavior at home/outj5r&^ school 
Family attitqa^e- .toward 4)an<il"ca^ 
Staff attributed. ' 
Classmatj9^ attributes . 
Transportation ; ^< - 
-.Family attitude- to^^d potential placement 

^ ; • 

Infrequently Discussed (10-29% of meetings): 

*- ■ 

Major Extent: i . ' 

. . • * 

I Survival skills 

Lesser Extent: ' - 

- ^ ' PrbSQbtation j>f tejjt /result^ 

Attei^bmce/t^rdla^as>of student 
Hobbi^ and In^efiats - ■ / " 
Family/attltudd toward present placement 



student attitude toward handicap ' ^ 

Student attitude towafd present placement^ 
Availability (of placements) 
Cost 

Proximity ^ 
Students attitude toward potential placement 
Stigma ^ 
Educational harm to^ dilld 
Other harm to child 
Long-term effects 

Recommendation from non-dlstrict specialist 

Other Issues 

Child's next evaluation 

Rarely Discussed .(less than 10% of meetijngs),: 
^ Major ^ Extent* 

Structured observation of student 
Impact on family 

Lesser Extent:^ . , ' 

'Ranking of student needs 
Loss of mobility 
I*hyslcal harm to others 
Physic^ ha^ to child 

Educatlaial harm to others ' ' v ^ 

Other h^rm to others ^ 

In examining the above listing, it is important to note that, in 

'general, the Issues considered most, important to programraWtlcally sound 

placement procedures were also those which were most frequently discussed 

at the observed meetings* .These Included the interpretation of test 

^results', individualized stud^t achlevl&ment, programming goals and needs, 

and 'program character l^stlcs* Many of -the* el^en^sjjitegral to the 

concept of LRE were 'discussed to some extent* However, a few elements,' 

such as proximity, stigma, ^d harmful effects were not discuss^, to the 

.degree anticipated* / . - * 

, Use of Test, and Assessment Results 

P*L* 94^*142 mandates a nuinber of requirements concerning use of test 
results In the planning of programs and placements for handicapped * 
sti^dents* Paramount among these ^are stipulations regarding the 
nondiscriminatory nature of tests and the multidimensional and 



diSabXllty-speclflc <K)nt€Xts of testing. ,To study the implementation of 
the testing requirements of the Law in the cases that were observed, two 
separate sources were examined: .the case file which j^ncluded the results 
of tests that had been administered prior to the placement meeting; and 
' ^e use (discussion) of testing Information during the meetings* 

Examinatlcn of case files showed that achievement and diagnostic 
testing were evident In a majority of cases* For the most part, very 
general achievement instruments (such as the Wide Range Achievement Test 
or the Peabody Individual Achievement Test) were used widely.. There was 
also fairly frequent use of one receptive language test, the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (28% of the cases), and the Bender Visual-Motor 
Gestalt Test (36% of the casesf* Complete, recent psychological , 
ovsl'jatlons w^re present in only 69 percent of the examined oases an^l the 
most commc^ Instruments^employed were intelligence tests, such as the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children — Revised (51%) and the Revised 
St^ford Binet (18%J * 

More crucial tb^ the thrust of tb^s study was tlae actual use of test 
information In the placement process* To this end, four assessment^ 
related items were noted during observation of meetings: presentation of 
cest ^eSToltS/ interpretation of results, relationship to placement being 

consld^ed, and structured observations of students* 

^ ■ * ^ ^ 

Presentation of test resists occurred in 75 percent of the meetln'^gs, 
birt was a major Item of, discussion In only five cases* Typically, test 
scores were*simply read off <3ulckly as .a prelude d» discussion of their 
Interpretation* - The major exception to -this practice usually occurred In 
Initial referrals, where testing had been done for the first time and 
some descrlptlOT to the parents of the reasoning i>ehlnd the tests or the ^ 
psychometric principles involved was necessary* 

Inter pretatloi of test results cSccurred .tl:^3 ^percent of the meetings 
and was extensively discussed In 65*percent of the 96 observed cases* It 
was, therefore, a in&jor component of roost of the meetings in the study. 
Subsequent analysis revealed that th^ lnterpretatl<^ of test results, was 
most extensively discussed In cases of severe handicaps and Initial 



, referrals* A contrasting lesser amount'of discussion occurred In cases 
where^^he actual placement Involved a change tn the degree of 
restrlctlvene^.* In particular, only 3 (out of 14) cases (where the 
student was transferred to a less restrictive setting), Involved an 
extensive discussion of test results. ^ The relatively small emphasis 
placed on testing li) these cases reflected the team's prior familiarity 
with the particular cases and Its positive attitude toward the student's 
educational enrichment* 

The third component o^ testing mea'sured during meetings was the 
degree that assessment results were related to the placement options or 
decisions. Assessment data were of^en interpreted, but waAre less 
frequently related to* the placement process itself* Overall, a direct 
lir/< betveen testing anc? place^xenc was sxt2n3l7ely treated on only 27 
t>ccaslons, and these were related to 26 individual cases (the Issue was a 
major factor during two meetings on one student)* In the nine cases that 
involved a move to a more restrictive environment, this Issue was never 
extensively discussed* Keeping in mind the emphasis on achievement and 
Intelligence^ testing which was revealed through review of case files, 
thl^ lack of linkage between assessment results and'placement options in 
cases moving to more* restrictive environments may peflect the greater 
significance of social/behavioral factors and programming- needs ■ 
associated w4th this type of decision* In contrast, where test results 
were extensively discussed prior ^ less Restrictive placements, the 
findings were discussed exclusively a? evidence which supported the 
change* ^ ^ 

A fourth component, observation, is typically considered a strongly 
recommended feature of student evaluation* The £ield ^staff noted that 
results of such obserratlons were shared In only 12 of the?134 meetings, 
however, and It was rated as an important aspect for consideration In 
only 5 cases. Two of^ these caigs were^peclally convened reevaluatlons 
of students which resulted In lessT^trlctlve placements, and the other 
three were Initial referrals* One of the reevaluatlons Hjid one of the 
Initial referrals involved' severely handicapped students^ 
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other Infwt data discussed at meetings also were noted during field 
Dbservatic^s* Of chief interest were discussions concerning medical 
facts, family history/conditions, and survival skills* The first 
areas are of interest because of theit relative frequency of occurren<5e. 
The latter discussion topic was observed infrequently, but is of interest 
because, when it did appear, it prompted a good deal of discussion* 

A raarjority of meetings (61%) included ^ discussion of the child'^ 
medical background* However, this issue was discussed extensively m 
only 57 percent of those meetings (representing 38 individual ^ cases) * hs 
would be expected, the largest amount of input of this information ■ . 
occurred in cases of severe handicaps (7 out of 11 cases) and in cases' 
(16 out of 25) *of disabilities of physiological etiology (primary or 

Handicapped, Ha£d-of-Hearingi and Multiply Handicapped). 

Background information on family history and conditions was discussed 
in 91 of the 134 meetings^ Although it involved fewer than half of the 
cases in our sample, family history was discussed extensively in most of 
these meetings; These discussions were distributed fairly evenly over 
different types of caseSr including cases where parents participated and 
those where they^id mt. " * 

Survival skills incl^aded both '^self-help" behaviors, such as 

dressing, eating, and toileting, as well as "self-preserv^ation" 

abilities, such as environmental sensitivity, ambulation, and awareness 

of danger. These issues were infrequently discussed (only 38 out of 134' 

meetings), but when they were, they received considerable attention in 

hai^ of the. occasions (19 meetings)* As expected, survival skills wer^e 

of most concern, ^d therefore were* treated more extensively in cases of 

severe or phys^al handicaps (e.g*, Sard-of-Hearing, Visually 

Handicapped, Orthopedically impaired). F6r example, concern was 

expressed in the cases of several severely visually handicapped students 

about their abilities to move to separate program areas, and *this concern 

contributed, in one case, to a decision to place the student in a 

self-contained class in a special public school* 

\{ 
r 



proqr aligning Goals - . , 

P,L, 94-»142 requires the' Individualized development and • . , 

iinplementatlon of goaflls and ol^jectlves as an Integral part of the.jurogram 
plan for eOl handicapped-students* Insofar as many of the observed- 
JOeetlngs included Individual Education *Plan development, this was an^ 
expected component of discussion I9 tlie sampled cas€fs*^ 

Of , the 134 observed meetings, 115 did iQclude some dls6us^Qn of 
. general go^ls,.and Si diseussed specific goals or objectives*^ Statements 
of general, goals ^typically Included: building self-concept; eliminating 
perseveration; Improv^lng' reading language development and math • ' \ 
achievement; or modifying disruptive classroom behavior* Specific goals 
and ^obj^tlves often Included strategies for achieving the objective, for 
'.example: working on lines and letter formation using sandpaper letters; 
upgradl^g'ambulatlon by using icnee walking; working on dlagraphs; 
learning to Identify silent letters? or learning the use of the 
dlctlcciary* Extensive discussion occurred for general goals/needs in 67 
meetings (repVesentlng 58 -cases) and for specific goals/needs In 41 
meetings (38 cases)* Furthermore, 'the data revealed that the highest 
occurrence of this type of program planning took place in cases of more 
severe handicaps and in initial referrals and arfnual reviews (which 
usually included a £ro forma draft of the individualized Education 
Program) * 

4 -In summary, major discussion areas In placement meetings Included 
Interpretation of test results, student-specific information, and general 
programming goal^/needs* Specific provisions for follow-up/monitdrlng of 
the Implemented^pladement were seldom in evidence at meetings* Test 
results were used extensively In placement' meetings to provide background 
Information on the student's abilities and needs, but rarely were 
discussed In relation to pro^sed placements* Speclfl^ goals and 
objectives tended to be raised more frequently in meetings concerning 
more severe cases and 'Initial referrals* 

parent/Student Involvement * 

' There were' numerous efforts to thocoughly Involve parents In the 
meeting. Thfey did not seem to be the result of any, notable district 
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practice, but stemmed from the nature of the personnel. Overwhelmingly, 

the placement team participants displayed appropriate Interaction with 

,and sensitivity to t:he parent* Translators, videotapes of the child In 

the classroom, "round-»robln" fashion of presenting' Information,^ 

willingness to listen to parents' personal woes and to offer support and 

suggestions, and requests for parent contribution were frequent team 

attributes* -Presentation, of Information was adapted to the parents' 

ability to understand It. One psychologist, in an attempt to assist 

parents In understanding the implications of the test results, 'used a 

bell curve to indicate- a bell curve where the student had scored on her 

IQ tests* When parents were able to comprehend, detailed testing 

Information was presented* At one t'eam meeting, parents received a 

complete copy of the student's folders* Parents were sometimes given 

forms at the beginning of the meeting so that they could foUdw what was 

being documented by the chairperson* Most districts routinely provided 

parents with cop^gliOf the Individual Education Program whether It was 

requested or "rct*^During meetings in one particular distrlqt, the 

special education supervisor encouraged the parents and students to 

create and*malntain their own fol*3ers* This suggestion was especially 
■ * 

Important for parents with very young children who were just entering the 
special education systeih* 

In contrast, other cases clearly showed a general lack of Information- 
sharing* The mother of an S^year-old learning-disabled child was quite 
upset for some time because she had thought that her child's placement 
wa^ for educable mentally retarded students* Obviously, In this case, » 
/the nature of the program had not been fully explained to the parent* 
This example Illustrates an Instance In which critical Information — a 
child's handicapping condition aod the nature of a child's 
placement — were not shared. with l;he parent* The observers did not feel' 
there was any intention to purposely deceive the parents, yet the absence 
of such basic Information-sharing ca^ts doubts upon the extent to which 
parent consent Is truly Informed and on the feasibility of active parent 
participation In declslon-ibaklng when basic Information about the child 

r 

Is not communicated. 
V 
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Similarly, mocg than half of the meetings which parents attended did 
not include a discussion of available options (53% or 46 out of 83 
meetings). The general trend was for the discussion xo center on. the one 
tecommended option, rather than to present a range of options from which 
to choose, tn those instances when more than one option was discussed, 
the full continuum was presented In only one meeting; the remaining 34 
meetings addressed some,, but nob all, options. 

The principle of LRE Involves the consideration (and availability of) 
a range of options. In actual practice, however i this does not appear to 
occur, and there are several factors which seem to contribute. The 
district may not have a continuum from which to choose and, even if a 
range of options does exist, there may not be openings in the desired 
placement. Also, the school staff sometimes seemed to feel that It was 
better not to present an array of options to the parent, since many 
choices tended to confuse the patent. Most often, parents sincerely did 
not have sufficl«it Information on various placements to enable them 6p* 
make a decision. The elaborate presentation of an array of many options 
may be alarming to the parent, especially If It Includes choices. at the 
more restrictive end of a continuum, i'lnally, parents seemed to feel 
ythat the placement was really the school's decision to make anyway, and 
that they were not qualified to decide. All of t^se factors, then, 
seemed to contribute to the general tendency of not presenting options, 
or of discussing only a few placement possibilities. 

When students were involved in meetings, they were treated generally 
with the ;3ame courtesies as the parents. Although students did not 
attend very many meetings, in had^f of the meetings which included a 
student, he/she was Informed of available options. As was true in a 
similar situation with the parents, only some of the options (not all) 
were discussed, tn the nine meetings where students were asked to sign 
something, an explanation was always given.* In two of these cases, t^he^ 
students were of the age of majority and signed consent for placement. V 
In the teinalnlng meetings, the students were si^ly signing 
acknowledgements of meeting attendance. On a couple of occasions, 
special efforts, to Inform and to help students understand what-was going 
on were observed. For example, a Learning-Disabled student In one junior^ 
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high school was delicately and sensitively tald what the test scores 
meant, what his condition was, ajid how It-affected his school wbrk. The 
psychologist took great pains* to hel^ the child under^sJlJand and take ' 
responsibility for his 'own actions* In another case, a 10-xear-^d 
mentally ^retarded child was ^sked to summarize the meeting to make' 'surer 
that she ^derstood what ha4 been discussed* 



Although students , were seldom Included in meetings, there yas sane 

evidence? that special efforts bo involve students could b« made* Stqdent 

involvement of any kind was , the exception, however. .Tfiere was a general 

feeling on the part thp_^bservers that although parents were made . * 

aware of their rights,, they did not seem to fully compreheOd them oi 

their implications^, School personnel were, "however, careful to explaijn ^ 

zH'' 5 or*n3^ 2r "/^r* 2L - *^ * 05 ^'^'^ 5 5 ^i ^^tj t n " fVii ch r 

were asked to sign something (placement form,* meeting record. Individual 

* * * 

Education Program, etc*), a clear and concise explanation was provided In 
nearly every instance (93%) * — , ^ - y - 

Other Notabj,e^ ^ - Findings ^ - . ' * ' 

The exchange of information*and the decision-making was facilitated 
In the following wayfe. Thoii^ It did *f»at happen very often,' a clear, 
accurate, ever)-^paced review of educational hl^story, ^Hcluding previous 
placement, was a potent force in desctlbirii^ the child's background* This 
initled presentation „of Information usually set the tone of the i^eetlng* 
Wh^ such a presentation was too rapid or too brief, the team bec!aiAe ^ 
susceptible to misinterpretations *and would have to call for additional 
clarification throughout the cburse of the meeting. Most well-performed 
reviews of educational histprj/^ occurred in meetings regarding ^\ 
reevaluatlons for change or w|i&r$ placement was an issue* More ^ 
synthesized pictures were presented when the psychologist was 'able .to^ ^ 
relate his findings with other diagnosticians on 'the team— compariDg and 
contrasting — rather than ^^^^.'owing psychological data to^ stand edone* 
Information exchange was facilitated by tangibles.. Having "folders and 
documents in addition ta other iinportant Information, e*g*, copies of 
reports or a videotape of the child's cfiassroom behavior, assisted iri 
equal access for all team members to the data available* Poir example,, at 
an initial pJ^^ment, .a pre-school consultant gave the mother a 

• * * 
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developmental guides In an, annual review meeting of^ seriously 
emotionally disturbed Icindergarten student/ the teacher presented a tape 
re^lfela? of a ^rfeading'* of a. pretend story to^ show the progress of t^e, 
c$iild. who rarely spoke. Finally/ information-sharing and decisioa^^making 
"were most effective when the present and pot^nt^al receiving teachers'* 
•*{^re togistber" ot the beam.*" * - - - : 

Consideration of Placeroent Options . ' 

> Several factor^ were investigated with regard tb the states'^ t * 

approach^' |)lacen^ent optioris. The types and^ manner in which the 
states reported placement options (on thU LRE table required in the ' * 
Annual plan) were review^, as. well as definitions of options,, state 
gttidance in the order in which options should/be considered/ the extent 
ihd mannejT xn wnicb staces advocated r^guldf p^l^t&nent and tne provision^ 
of a continuum, and considexations^^s- to whethe?'^br^not ^t^tes. nientionej} ^ 

the concept of a continuum within an optfon^.' ' ^ * 

'\ f * " ' ' ' 

A wide variety of options and wpys'of reporting those options was 

r * < ^ . * ... 

found among states. . Most!,statea ^define<^ eactt^^of their options in the 
continuum; for ^any^^^teS/ , this entailed .making finer discriminations * 
between 'services^-than had b^en *^ug4ested by the LRE. table in* the Annual 
i>rogra;n Plan, 3tJ?dng 'preference for .pptions at ti\e less restrictive^ end 
of- the continuum was .foiad for a number of states/ Many of these also ' ' 
provided suggestiOTs ^foi^ the order^ in which the array of options Should 

\ - ^ ^ ' ^ r ^ '\ ' ^ 

6e considered*- The states also indi^cated -strong support for the »*^<S 
co^j^tinuum' of aerv^ces^^cbncept ^and required assurances froiit their^ ^ 
^^d'i^tricts S^hat a continuum was being provided at the ^oqial level. 

Inter'agency agr^^ents *also Wipre encouraged to help expand, options* ^ In ' 

' ^ ^ i. ^ . , . 

Table^4«wl/'*the use 'of placement options acrdss^^all^ tlie states is 

* ■. ^ ' « ^ • *•» 

, presented. ' ^ . . ' - \ ^ ^ ' ' '^^ '^ 

J^s revealed in thj& analysis of local agency practices, all 15 , 

districts indicated that. a continuum of alternative placements did exist 

' within the districts The models in use included itineraqt, resource ^ 

^ ^ toom^self-contained, and residential placements. ^ Some* districts 

^^*deffci;ibe4*in writing^each ,of the special education and related s^viOe 
* ' ' ■ - ' . , , , ; • j 

prQigfaras available ^within the district*. In one these ^program* 
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TABLE 4-a* USE OF FIACE■^Ei^^ OPTIONS (State Analysis) 
i ■ . ■ ' 
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Data / ' 
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descrrptions-the criteria for enrollment were specified;/ *"^h)e student 

tnust be able? to work a^;\the 50 percent production le^l oc^above*". , 

Usually* private facilities witffin the^distract were*not included in * . ^ * / 

'descriptions of available alternative placentent^*- Thi? may be, an ' / 

indlcation^tjKit .^uch private placements are not routinely considered 'in 

* ' # „ * ' . 

placement ^deliberations* ' ' ^ * - ^' 

seen csd the continuum, the emp^ia^is 'on less restrictive placement? 
in both the State and'tocal Distri*ct E<3ucationr Agency Analysis also was 
substantiated by-^^he findings in the Legal Analysis* in the cases^^where 
parents- were appealing for a more restrictive placement (which *ras in XOO 
of the Vll cases reviewed), wbich w^s also most frequently a private 
placement, they Won .in""slig}itly more than a. third pi the cas^s* ^ On the 
other hand,* where t^e- oer^snts '^nt?^d a liss restrictive ol^c^s'^ent, ' 
usually public sdiool plac?men^s, they won fh two^thijft of the c^ses* 
These figures indifcate that the parents lose ni&ny more cases on appeal 
than'they win, largely because of local, and state ^resistance ^to more . . 
restrictive placements and, in particular, to priva^ school placements ^ 
which comprised ajiaost all of the more r^stirictive placements -desired by 
parents* ' On the other ha;id, one area where parents are particularly > 
successful in winning aoo^als is where they are see^iAg less restrictive 
placements for children. ^ ' 

As -^gund in the Locals Agency Stud^r,, typically, the^pla<^ei^nt team* * . 

gave serious consideration ,to <J^ly,one option before making a placement * 

r^iAmmendation/de'cision, When two o*? more options were considered, the 

discussion nbrmalXy centered az^ound disputes over labels (e«g«/ Trainable 

vs* ^ycable Mentally' Retarded) , "or disagreements over* the amount of,time^ 

to be spent in special education (i*^*, Resoi^rce *oom vs^ 

Self'^^ontained) * " " ^ ^ ^ \ \ ^* ^ ' 

^ * ^ * ' *^ ^ * 

Although a placement was. usually found foi^"^ student ih^ ^jj^existing 

* program within t:he district, lack of dp^fas ^i)d openings did' appe'ar to; ^ 
have an indirect effect an decision-m*5iiHE^ ^T;hat is', thoae placement 
opportunities that , did not exist oc%^^^^^a6y filled often deemed to 

, be automatically eliminated froip consideration* ^hus, th^ pl^acement * 
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■deliberationsvwhich we observed were g^erally 'Confined to discussing 
icilown and available options*^ 0n£aroiliarity with district ahd private \ 
resources limited the consideration o^ a variety (ttfl[acemeht options 
which could'have *been appr4pri^^e«- Often team jawSSfs had a "mental . 
;uenu* of, options which bad sl32s or spaces available from wJhfch to_ 
c^QO^e*. In other vcaseS/ however/ the fact that prograuns or classes w^re. 
full was 'dj.scussed openly in the placeitfent meetings* Field staff 
confirmed, that in^s.everal other -^ses the^lack'Of available' openings was 
a d^'Eerjnlning^ f^tor in placement sel^tion* ' * 

, • / ^ " \ : ' " ' 

There^were instapies^in 'yhich districts made special efforts to 
overcome the ^constraints of liaiibed^ placement opportunities* In one < 
case, ^ district considered establishing a transition class ^or students 



'classes, and for students wbo were borderline Jrainable/Educable Mentally 
HandicapEyedr. In^another district, a private speech and hearing 
consultant was hiJjed to^^wrl^with one child who had a severe hiring 
.ijnpairment* ^ ^ 

" ^ * 

/ ^n nummary,' fot nearly every case observed, the districts were able 

to prov^ide -sOTie sbrt of seryice to tHe students* Although these programs 

not always .selected from a range "of possibilities," thus limiting the 

precfsion with wb^ch^the most appropriate placement could be c'hosen, the 

districts appearjed to be making* a genCtine and consoientlous effort to 

■ ■ ' ' . ■ 

serve t^e students as b^t they could* - 

' Most districts did offer some continuum of alternative placements/ a^ 
des<:riijed in the Rules an^ Regjjlations* ^ 'ten di€t^cts, however, due 
to" ii^suf ficient openings in the placement alternatives, observers' 

, questioned the adequacy of the continaum* , At time^, children had to be^ 
transported beca^ise thlre were not enough ji^penings in programs close to 
home* tn another case^ a child wa$ placed in aJLess -than appropriate 
class (Sducable Mehtally Handlca'pped) because transportation, could not be 
provided to the program whi'ch the placement team believed to be the most 

"appropriate ^ac^ment — ia Trainable Mentally Handicapped class* * In' one //' 



statSy t)w special education EicogcapiS were linited to Learning Disabled, 
Emotionally Disturbed, and Mentall^Retarded classes;: the continuum was 

regarded as the" aJlT^uht ot time spent in any one ot these thr'e^ classes* 

» ' ^ * - ' * 

The most' commonly considered placements were Regular and Resource 
Room ^(39 cases) , Self ^con^taine*d Classroom on a Regular Campus (26 cases). 
Self-contained and Regular Classrooms (13 c^ses) , and Self-contained in a 
Special Public School f8 cases). Districts tended to consider^lacements 
which were- '^s'afec" from a legal perspective and less likely ^to cause'' *^ 
problems with parents or Federal and stat^ n^nitoring efforts; ,that is, 
if children were placed in resourde rooms and' self-contj^ined classes on 
the campus of a regular -educatipn facility,* {t Wpuld seem less likely for 
districts to be found, noncompliartt with the LRB *provi3ion of P,L, 94-142 



naiiistream* 
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In the few cases where mul-tiple options were considered, the 
placement ^aitecnative riost' fre<Juently "discussed -was^ the self-*contal:ned 
classroom in a regular public school* In contrast/ very few cases which 
recoitraended regular classroom and resource rqom ins.truction discussed 
other placement options, Schedu.led reevaXuations and those for change in 
olacenent we^emore lI*^ely to consider mulJ;fpie placement alternatives 
than were initial^ referrals and annual revi^s. - ' 

-Criteria to Evaluate Options ' \ ? 

Evaluaticns of option^,-^ as -seen j/n ^^^-.State Annual Program Plans, 

district policies, and actual ^rac^ces,;as seen in ^placement meetings,, 

involved three major *intel^relate^faatorS': the child'^ needs^ contextual 

factor,s (such as availability,^ parent- or ^school preference) ^ and the key 

elements of the UGB mandate* - ^ 

' ' ' ' - 

. States' Criteria for Determining Placement * 

' ' ^ 'v' ' ^ 

The Annual Program Plans ^^re reviewed for any guidance the state 

might give in the criteria ,to be used in determining a child's placement,' 

other oonsideralttons (such as prohibited criteria, weighted criteria, and 

decisioiv rules) , and interacfei*jon with opn handicapped peers* 



The mo^ freqi^ttly^j^errtifSned* ^cShsi^^ ii/^determlnlng ^ child's 

placement waa^LRfi 4see/XablB ^2) J in^^^ the s^tates (27)^^ * 

Indicated that .restrictiVenfess should bsi-fcaken into account when deciding 
among' options* Proximity and the. n^eds of ' the^cilld^, aisb were mentioned 
frequently* Slightly less'* than" 'half of the tat referred to the 
, Individualized Education "Program (24) as a de.terinlnant in evaluating ' / 
^ options* Other factors to b$ taken Into coAsideratipn included that the 
j' placement .would have no harmful effects {23) and-^tifat the quality of 
services would not be reducedft21), * 

Other^ less frequently mentioned criteria to evaluate .options which^ 
are not shown on Table^*2, included handicapping cOnditioh, 
appropriateness/ age, avallablll%, transport^tiohy parents* preference, 
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• Very few states off ered^crTtfea^ia to be used In determining (37 
states did not mention Jrfiis area); Of those> that did, the "quality of 
services,^ /the lacjjXof harmftll effects," and th&^^":nosE a^ropriat?"" " ""^ 
enwi ronmenjt^ i^Sre^mentipned most- of ten {10), {Th^se three criteria were ^ 
. all 'included .under £he category of "other*") "Time in the raalnstreem'* 
>was^cited by 8 percent of, the states, and 4 percent also" indj^cayfid 

"proximity'* as a 'deter:n"inant oCtLRE. One state 'suggested ,tha.t therLR^ 
' was the environment with _the*fewest limitations, *and another not&vtJ^^i^^'^ 
it wds the most normal environment, 

' States ^also could provide guidance In determining placement by ^' ^ 
prohibiting crltec*li from cdnslderatidn* Hearly one-fourt^ of the states 
^ specified criteria which were" not allowed to enter into the, placement 
decision. Most ment levied "that availability <?f.-options was prohibited 
f rora: ^"ffectlng tfie placement decision. . Other prohibited criteria 
Included transportation and cost. Several states put restrictions on^ 
.allowable aae ranges of* children In the ^ame class. Other states 
.caujtipned tlat children with Incompatible handicapping condltlops^iifc,g,/ 
.severely IS^otlonally disturbed and spastlo cerebral palg^ s4ioax d be 
placed In the .same program, National origin", linguistic- or cultural 
differences .were mentioned as prohibited criteria .for determining - 
placem^^t in one other s^ate. 
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TABLE ^.2' EVALUATION 'of (J'TIONS (State Analysy: 
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weighing of aJLternate criteria (I. e,*. which Is more Important) was 
reporte<3 by seven states* These states usqaXXy indicated that proximity 
was an overriding consideration unless the Education Program required 
some other arrangem^t* One state gave weighted ctrlteria^n the form of 
priority admittance to its Diagnostic Resource Center^ 

Decision rules concerning placement were found for 13 states. In 
general, the states gave guidance by the type of placement under 
consideration 6r nby the type of handicapping condition. .Decision rul^ 
ba3e<3 on the type of placement g^perally took the form of' ordering the * 
sequence in which more restrictive options should be considered. *For 
example: * * ^ 

» * ' 
o "No child shall be placed in a* residential school unless tfiere 
13 j:o appropriate ncn-T^jlirnzlal ic'/.col .available*'' 

Q "Placemfent- i^^n priy^te- programs is the third alternative'of " ^ 

choice^: only after the public schools or governMent^ge^ies of ^ 
the state cannot provid^.. If private programs ar^ inajSequate^ 
' — tAen' oufc"o£^Sbate-placement>-may he_-apprGved." 

o "When a residential educatYonal program Is Indicated f 
". ..state^perated programs^ when available/ should be given, 
first consideratioo; however the district shall recommend. , ttjie 
agency which is most appropri^e to^the individi^al, situation'."' 

When decision rules governed by the handicapping condition were given, 

these usually Indicated .guidelines for placement oJ the mbre severe 

. ^ ' h \ ■ 

conditions: 4 i . " ' * 

o "The more profoundly hahdicapped shs^^l Bte referred to *ifeE>eclal 

day 'schools and resident!^ facilities. TMR students mQ^^*^^^ 
self-contained progr^uns . . . (it Is the) only legal 'm9del due to ' 
the severity^" - -i^ ' 

^ °^ mentally'^tarded' stddei^' pah.b4 excluded from a special 

- education class> unlessi K<i * : '/ 

^ \ ' 1 ■ ' 

— enrollment; Is *-art the maximum amount * ■ ' , 

^ * * . • % • 

— * the child'? Intellectual ability^ age_, or behavlfcr pattern 

\ Is not conipatible^ftith the qjjkss as determined by the 

^ / Superirtten^^nt'^of Sabtlc Instruction with help-ftrom 

(^mesd-ical^, psyphologlS^lv! or psj'trhlatric advice.-?' ^ 

\ ^ ^o "Children who meeb the al»ve criteria {multiple handicap - 

^ .profound/' with mental recAi^datlon and impairments In gross. . 

motor/ ^heariJtg'^d blina>:-WE^ /tot eligible for placement ^ri. a ^ ' 




re 



One state indicated, blanket provisiCns for movement to less restrictive 
environments: '''Tutorial aid (shouia> be provided when the student moves 
£coi^ an isolated setting into the ^ztainstream of the regular setting* 
This recoinmendation affects all studettts regaVdless of handicapping 
condition," 



3 



The extent: to which states emphasized interaction with nonhandicapped. 
children was another area of investigation [see Table 4*3)* Slightly 
more than/three-£Ourtfis of the states addressed this issue, although many 
of the- states'^were vague about where this interaction should take place ' 

' and for what typeV of activitijes, Twenty^'st^tes did not mention 
locations ^f any^ sort, and 19 States did not specify activities, Wh^n 
,**;2t*^s i*f t:rcvi^3 ^r.ore fetalis, intsrac-tion ^ i.i tha school bijildiriq and 
in ^jclasseS was mentioned most often* The type of activities specified 
most freSjijentiy included: academic, extracurricular, and 

- ' lu r ich/' re c e ss /assembly - ^ ' 

ks we have seen, through a Variety of means, many states provided 
guidance in.pla^ment determination* LHB was mentioned most often as a 
critericSn to evaluate options; proximity and the child's needs also were 
reported freq^jently. Several states also provided guidance in the form 
of prohibited criteria (availabfTity, transportation, cost), weighted 
criteria (proxiadty unless the Indiv^ual Plan indicates another 
arrangement), and decision rules (^iven by type placement or 
handicapping oondition) . Altjfiough interaction with nontt^di capped 
persons was frequently mentioned by the states, the J.ocation or activity' 
involved generally was not specified/ 

State's Criteria Specifically Applied to LRE 

As has been evident from the findings discussed so far, very little 
specific information concerning LRE was expressed in the Annual Program 
Plans ^♦^ere LRE was addressed, either main3treaming or normalfiation 
appftaed to be predominant* The distinction would seem to be between a 
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TABLE 4.3 INTESACTICN WITH NONHANDI CAPPED (State Analysis) 



Interacticn 



^erisnt of local 



location 
■ — 



• In Building 



I • Off Caimus 



34.0, 



Cn-i:)^ 



• Not >Seniioned 



(n-ZO) 



\ 



• Exira Curriailar 



• l^ch, Recess, Assfijfciy 



• Not >teiticned 



:4,o 



/ 16.0 



TUEAL 



100,0 



■ (X-SO) 



^M^lciplft responses '*ere allcwed. 
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strict interpretation ("LRE is placement in the regular' class") or a/ \ 

broader view ("the rasuXt of the process of consider-ing all possiblj \ 

educational alternatives to meet the Individualized Education Program and 

selecting the educational setting with tJt^p most interaction with 

nonhandicapped students"}* To the extent that state-expressed concerns 

surrounding placement were indicative of trends in this area ^ the shift 

appeared to be moving toward a more comprehensive and individualized 

approach to LRE* Regular class placement may not / de fa cto / the least 

restrictive alternative, Por example/ one state indicated concern over 

the lack of^understanding of the thrust toward LRE and the impression 

that all handicapped students must be returned full-*time to general 

education* Si?jmarlyY another state^pointed out that regular class 

placement could be as restrictive "to a child's freedom to 'learn as would 

t 

inappropriate assignment to some special program*" 

^States were concerned that the application! of LRE may have >iad the 
effect o£ concentrating attention on placement options and sheer physical 
proximity/ rather than on the total environment and individual needs of 
, the child* To counteract thiS/ one state recommended t^fet the concept of 
LRE be expanded to iholud^ "provisions, for strategic integration in which 
the ^^r.dicapped person is confronted with coping -prDbiens and. guided in 
solving them*" Another suggestion was to broaden LRE beyond service 
patterns to encompass teacher styles (i«e,/ more creative' versus nifbre 
restrictive)* Another state indicated concern that "placemeitt (with ^ 
normal children would) overshadow the need for a child to have 

* ^ 

appropriate specialized education and "services*". Similarly, a state 

^ J * 
urged going beyond the emphasis on specific types of jprogr^s (e*g*v^ 

self-contained/ resource room} to "applying the principle "of , 

normalization to each learning experience*" , ' ^ 

I ■ The fact that steps are being taken to e^Jtp^d upon LRE in its 
'application w^s evident from some State Plans* Poc, instance, one ^ state 
rejected standard placement criteria in lieu of . individually determined, 
and continually fluctuating pl^ement neeijs: ' ' 



The level at which a handicapped child receives the necessary' 
services Is dependent upon the' level at which the child study 
^IPRD) team feels the Individual can function* No arbitrary cut 
off' line^ should be determined In advance as to the tclnds pf 
problems which will be served at which levels as most placements, 
can be considered as only a step In a pro6ess due to the fact ^ 
- that the handicapped student should be continually moving toward 
I the mainstream and his or het least restrictive alternative* 

Another state widened the Integration goal to include Interaction with 
children and adults -who are less handlcapg)ed and northandlcapped* ^ 

Detailed procedures to accompany reintegration, whenever this was 
called for, was developed by one state in particular. First,- the special 
education teacher visits She reintegration site and'Jielps structure the 
program* There is a review by the placement committee and, if the ■ 
" vl 3 1 ens 3*55ni* 3 ^ 5C*J3 f ^r,^*^ in ^ ^-^^ ^ ^^^o%* t*^^ t*^^^ i b1 
educatloA teacher then talWs with the receiving teacher' and duplicate^ 
the environment of the receiving classroom to accommodate the students 
The receiving teacher visits the special education classroom and observes 
the child* Lastly, the teacher m^eets with the parents to ensure that / 
they are fully informed* Reintegration should occur toward the erid of 
the week, no|^ on a Monday or following a holiday, ^ On reintegration ^y, 
a repres'sntatlve the placenieHt cormittee visits the receiving 
teacher* Thus, this state has moved beyond the sheer conceptof physical 
presence In a regular classroom to a comprehensive approach to the 
child's needs and growth* 

The concept of least restrictive environment embraces the most normal' 
educational setting possible* To the extent that the normal educational 
process Is Interfered with, the setting has become more restrictive*-^ 
"Malnstreamlng," on the other hand, involves the coftcept of returnyig a 
handicapped child to the normal or re^lar education process* The 
implication, is that the student Is a "special student,'* still under the ^ 



j /peveloplnq Criteria for the Evaluation of Least Restrictive 
Environment Provision , DHEtf,^ BEH, 1978, p* 1, ■ 
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auspices of the special education staff/ and is only returned to regular 
educatiori to^the extent that special education^ permits it* ^ The 
distinction between LRE and mainstre^ing is subtle and perhaps focuses 
moze on the conscious and complex choice of leaat restrict iveness . * 
compared with the more simple decision to "m^nstreani in nonacademic or 
other appropriate areas." Because of this subtle distinction,* confusion 
frequently occurs/ both theoretically and in application. . ^' 

There was some^ evidence that state policies reflected this 
confusion. Table IV in the Annual Program Pl^s for reporting the 
incidence rates for least restrictive enviironments was often modified by 
st^ates in ordet to better reflect their ^own particular range- of placement, 
options. Sometin^es these were categorical or handicafHSpecifiC/ and , 
often only category totals were reported (regijlar class/ self-contained/^ 
etc.) . ' ' . 

Table ,4.4 shows the distribution of state plans which specified a 
\ ' * , 

"Criterion for determining LRE and the associated definitions for LRE*' 

While morfe than half of the staUs did no t^ define LRHT in thefr Program ' 

Plan, 24 percent simply defined LRE as "mainstr^amtng/"" even though they 

appl^ied a variety of criteria to 'determine LRE. . # • ■ 

The 1979 Annual ReE>ort to Congress on the In>plement3ftion of 
P.L. 94''142 expressed some concern over this coijfftision of LRE an^ 
"mainstreaming" (p, 40). From this review. of state policies, it appear^^' 
that state i^el conf usion'/''''as"'reflected in written policies/ may/ in 
part/ be a source of this confusi^an^/While. it is doubtful that the cl'ear 
lack of a definition for ^re at the State level would contribute to the 
confusion/ it is more probable that ,a precise and straightforward 
definition would at Isast, assist substantially in clarifying tHfe 
disti-nction between bhe two and in ameliorating the extent of 1;he problem 

Cases Appealed and LRB 

The Legal Analysis revealed 'that the LRE requirement was disfcuss^ in^ 
less than half of the cases in which it was ordered— 32 of 75. 4*as ■ 

^ ■ - , V 



I 

'4.2'4 \^ 



CrUcrta 



K t of'tW In 6.0 , 2.0 Z*0 

Ma^stredtu - (n" 3) (ii^ 1) 1) 

Fewest Litoltatloiis 2.0 ' ^ 

^ 1) 

— . — ■ — 

4 . Prox inn ty 1 *0 Z .0 

■ (n- 2) . 



■5. Other/ 2.0 IZ.O 10,0 2,0 

(n» I) (n- 6) (n- 5) (ii- 1) 



6. No ttentlon 2.0 4.0 ' 10.0 * 0.0 2,0 56,0 

(n^ 1) ^ (n- 2) (n- 5)' (n- ^l) 1) (n-26) 



CRIUnrA TOTALS-^ 2.0 0,0 " 3Z.0 8,0 16,0 62.U' 

Irt* )) («» A) ' (H-IO) (N- 1) (H- 0) (N'31> 

STAT£ TOfAtS Z.O 8.0 * 0.0 - 12.0 60.0 

1) (N- 4) V (r^-l?) (H= fl) (H' 6) (ttOO) 



Criteria 'totals do. not equal State totals because muUI|i1e responses were allowed for ^eac)i state. 



discussed eveh less where the more restrictive placement was ordered — 8 
of 46 cases. These figures Indicate that, with one or two exceptions, 
the' nine states whose ^decisions ^a^ been exaialned, viewed th^ 
Requirement as an unlroportant or unessential factor to be expressed In 
the placement decisions. Nevertheless, the- less restrictive placement 
actually was ordered In a suj)stantial majority of the cases sampled — 75 
of 121. 'Thbs, although -the LRE requirement Is not an Important fexpllcit 
factor In the decisions, ft may ^ be an important implicit f^ictor. The 
clear preference expressed for public school placements over private 
school placements, however, is , only partly a function' of the I*RE 
requirement, with -flnanci^fiL costs of private placement:? beln^ a key . 
factor* 

* 

District Cricgria *as ^evaarad in Placejianc Tsaji Meetings 

For each totad option and component part of an option (e.g., 
"resource .room" Is one component of the total placement option,' ''regular 
plus resource room**)," the Issues considered in evaluating that placement 
were 'recorded. Because som^Tzases considered more than one ogJtlo^v, and 
because many placement alternatives had at least two component p^rts, a 
total of 223 occasions when criteria coutd be raised in determining 
placement were noted. The major issues concerning placement whi(jh were 
discussed on t^hese occasions w^re: . ' 



' 0 


student academic need? (86%) 




test results (78%) 


0 


performance In present placement (77%) 


0 


student's soclal/behavloral^ needs (76%) 


,0 


school system preference (74^%) 


^0 


handicapping condition (72%) , . - 


0 


family preference (51%) " 


■^0 


program characteristics (50%) . 



Th4 relative importance of these, separate Issues was genially 
constant oyer different case characteristics and types of placement 
^ultimately selec^ed^ The only topics which varied to ^any measura&le 
degree in their importance were handicapping condition, school system ^ 
preference, and-famlly preference.. All of these .increased In occurrence 



with the* relative riAstrlctlveness of the placeinent being discussed. For 
exaittple, in consideratic^ of the option of regular education (alone Or in 
conjunction with resourc^e room/ services to teacher, etc«)/ the above 
three criteria were considered in the following percentage of meetings y 
(n=52 out of 134): ' 

handicapping co^idition 51% 
school .system preference 64% 
family preference ^ ' r 43% 

In contrast/ for meetings that considered the option of self -contained 
and regular classrooms (n^lS) , the percentages increased: 

handicapping condition. 80% * 

school system preference 93%" ' ^ " 

family preference 



93% 

iaj v?er( 



In siinmary* a numbfer of fact&rs (criteria) v^ere typically import^t 
in evaluating the appropriateness of plac^ent options. These were, foi^ 
the most part', the eight items liste<^ above* Among them^ th^e increased 
in importance in relationship to the^ restrictiveness of thfe opti^ons that 
were being considered*^ The .level of restlri^tiveness £er se was not an 
important issue and was discussed in only a small number of cases* 

Parent /Student Input - * - 

Family preference was <^e of the more frequetvt considerations when 
evaluating options* In mbre than half of the options considered for 
possible placement, f^ily preference was one o£ the criteiria discussed* 
'During the placement process, theri, it is apparent t^at the famj.ly* s ' * 
preferences (or at least _peirceived preferences) wete^ taken into accaunt. 
Out of 35 possible criteria whicii could be^on^idered, family preferenge- 
ranked seventh in _ frequency *^^ It'was prfec^ded only by student's academiq 
needs, test results, performance in present placement, ^ student's 
social/behavioral^needs, .school system pref erence^^'and hanHica^ing 
condition* * * ^ ' 

It is interest^ing to note th^t schob], ^ystlsm preference was mox«e 
often considered in determining placement rather than 'JEamily preference* 
In h«rly three-fourths of the options considered, school syst^ * 
preference was- a factor (74%), as co^ipared to only half, for 'family ^ ^ 
preference (51%)* There may be several, reasdhs for this:' Firs^, the 
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lower Erequertcy of faiaily'^ref erence may reflect the lower attendanc? 

rate of parents (although cai,ses were observed wh^n the parents v/ere 

absent) yet their preferences (or perceived preferences) vjfere relayed by 

some school staff- members for them/ Second, parents often Indicated they 

had no preference, thus' l^eavlng it up to "the school to decide* "Finally, 

I 

the higher occurence of school system preference may reflect the schools' 
feeling that they eure responsible for reconmtendlng placement and that. If 
parents do not object, this .becomes the final decision* 

Other criteria relating to the family were- less often considered when 
determining placement* Student preference, family/home conditions, and 
the iinpact on the family were Infrequently rai^^ when evaluating 
options. Given the ^relatively few occasions in which the various options 

stuSents In our sample, the Inf requent occurrence of student^ preTerSnce 
is not surprlsfng; The impact of pla<^ement on the family'was probably 
not often a fac^r when evaluating optiorfs because most of the placements 
In our sample cases were not ra<3lcal* cha^iges; l'*e., we' would expect the 
impact on the family to considered mosb^ often when discussing ^ 
institutionalization or de-institutionalizationJ These types of , 
Placement, however, were rarely observed during our data collection! 

Although family/home condition was not usually considered as a 
criterion by which to* evaluate options, It^was a /requent topic of 
general discussion at the meetings observed* The discussions of family 
hlstory/coriditlons generally encompassed areas such as the marital 
history of parents and the number'and ages of siblings* This area ranked 
fifth ot all^contfenj/ areas In frequency of discussioi) at meetings. ■ In 
more than two-thirds of the meetings In our sample,, family history wap a 
topic of dlsfcusslon and was preceded In frequency only by the child's^ 
social behavior, general programming goals/needs. Interpretation of" test 
results, and classroom achievement. 

Sequence of Steps ^ # 

According to P*L* 94-142 each handicapped child's educational 

placement shall be^,* based on his/her Individualized education 
program,** Pifty*six percent of the State Plans specified, or at least 
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mentioned,, $ Sequence of steps to be^ £ollov/ed. In referring, assessing, 
planning! and- determlo^g placement* These sequences varied 
substantially In detall/and scppe, ,but most addressed the length' of time 

*tfhich sljould elapse between ifeferfal'and placement and incorporated the 
various notification/due process procedures . for parents. The sequence 
w^ithln which the Individualized Educatipn Program, general goals, and 

'Specific objectives w^fe dev^oped relative to the placement decision, 
however, .was not a sg»eciflc focus of this document review. , Because the 
contextual sequence, was not routinely searched for in the Annual Plans of 
each state, tbe^'flndings must -be- regarded as^ti^omplete* However, ^he 
fact that a\sequence, was foung l^t^'^^r half of the FY '73 state plans, 
indicates the-^reS^gee^'Sc poltcles which structure and order the 
dectsiftjMffHTSlng process. ' ' ' - 




' ^' Althouqh over half of the state ^>Xans referred to a sequence of 
^teps, not all- of them specified when the Individualized Program or 
various elements of the Individualized Program were to be developed* .Ih 
additipne otirer elements .of the'Annual Program PXans^ tended to cause 
confusion. In trylijg to determine the participants for the pl^acement 
meeting/ for example, refei^ences to as many as three or four meetings 
could be found, each with a list.of reccn:::;ended cr req'jired participants 
(for the Educational Program meeting, for an assessment team meeting, for 
a case study tj^am meeting, etc.)- It often was not clear, however, where 
the actu^ placement decision Itself was made* 

/n sev|4ral state's, the Individualize^^ Education Prograin meeting was 
listed specifically in the 'sequence of d^clsidn-making/ Indicating when 
in this process geriera^l ^'oals were 'developed smd when* specific objectlv,es 
were /determined* Because these meeting ^ participants 'were discussed in 
^Iff^ent secti(^s of -the Ahnual Program Plans and because the placement 
decls^n process Wais not always fully explicated In the 'documents which - 
were ^feviewed. It Kjas -Siffictjie to determine .where , the Individualized" 
Education Program ocburr^ celative to the placement decision in most 
states. has express^, some concern over^this issue, as refle<;ted 'In 

ttie 1979 Report to Congress^ which identified a range of' practices with ^ 
respwt to Indivlduilii'zed ^^<3u<7ation Program development, short- and long- 
range goals, and the-pX^c^ent decision* ^ 



SQtte statues h^ve approach^ 'thi^ problem by separating Individualized 

^ * a. 

program developii^nt^into two distinct phases (shprt*term and long*term 

objectives) cm: l^y conceptualizing the prdcess into a long-tena" 

developmental activity which essentially begins upon referral and . 

y 

assessment and continues as long as the child is receiving services, 
SxauQples of the sequence of meetings and decisions are presented in 
Exhibits 4*1 and 4,2 which .illustrate the somewhat inexact treatment of 
Individualized Educatic^Program developnent with respect to LRE 
placement determination.' Additional information of a more precise nature 
became available as a result of ttje field study'of LRE placement 
practices, ' . 

Traditionally, the IndividualizetS Education ^Program is considered as 

.being dlrec:ly reiaie^^j cp the place-Tienc decioion—bocl': m oeq^enca an4 *-\ 

time,^ As discovered in the local district stiid^^, the *Individualized , 

Education Program was Essentially seen as the process and product of 

efforts define short-term instructional objectives — generally 

developed by the teacher, not by assessment personnel* Although the I'Sw 

appears somewhat ambiguous 'as to which should occur first (defining 

educational needs ^md then trying to match those i^h an appropriate 

placement or vice versa) , the findings fbr the district st(Jdy sample were 

quite definite' with regard to the actual sequence in practice. 

* • * * ■ 

One of the styfongest findings to emerge from the obser^tions of ) 

initial placement and r^evaliiation meetings was that the Individualized 

Education program was always developed after the placement decision was * 

made* Hot once in all of the ca?es observed was^the order transposed", 

'^Aftej;'' was not'an equal time'interval from case to case. In some cases,. 

the Individualized^ Education^ program, wm developed atAhe same meeting , 

where' the placement decision was made. In other cases, a placemegt 

decision was made, the child was placed and, after the hew teacher got to 

know the, child, the teacher developed an Ir^dividualized Education O 

program. In other cases, a placement for the Fall was being <lepi^^d, and: 

there was no intention, of developing an Individualized Education PVogram^ 

1/ ^ ^ ■ ^ - l 

for these children until the following September.^ In certSiiTi annual 

1 ' 



.V^his was due primarily \o the March*tci-May timing of the observations'^ 



EXHIBIT 4.1: .STATE A * * 

EXAMPUS OF SEQUENCE OF MEETINGS AND DECISION^ 



Refarra! irtUlatad, 
permission to eval^ 



Parental consent obtained 
and child evaluated 



Piaceneitc ccotnittea svaning 
held. Ions tern IHP de7elope<Jt 
parental permission for 
placement requested 



I 



Parental ccnseni: ror 
2va^c;at^on -vflJtnsl^^v* 
hearing review process 
inUlated , 



**arent. refuses* 
<iue process^^peal 
procedures Votlcwed 



Parent permission oocai^eo* 
child placed and short- 
tenn t£? plan developed 



Parent refuses 
I€?, appeal 
procedues followed 



Lk? reviewed annuany 



4 



STATE B >■ 
EXAjMPI£ OF SEQUENCE OF MEETIHGS AND DECISIONST) 



Referral RqcaWed 



3 



'2Sj days 



ctducaticnai Planning 
and Placement 
Cannittes 



10 



<iays 



RotiTTcatToiT 
to Parents 



Parant Approval 



S-15 



days ' 



MacaaiifTt 



Parents disaporovg ^ Due Process 
wmin 7 dayj ^ 



reviews, the sequence, of the decislon-raaklng was slightly different* In 
spine of these review cases, the Individualized Education Program was used 
as the document Qn which placement deliberations were based* , The 
Individualized Educatlcm Program then was revised to meet the student's 
needs, arid next year's programming decisions wjere incorE>orated on the* 
revised documents* Generally, the timing of Individualized Education 
Program dtevelopuint seeia.ed to be a matter of district policy. For < 



example. If one case in the district had a separate Individualized 
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Education Program meeting, a]*L cases In that dlstrlcj: followed ^uil 
number of meetings also seemed to depert^ somewhat on whether the case was 
an Initial referral or one which was n$w to the district* The l^ss 
familiar the student was with the special education staff, the more - 
difficult itjiias to develop an Individualized Education Progt'am* More 
time with tne student might be required* 

The, variation- among districts In the time ll^se between steps was 
related to other variations in practice* Logically, the receiving 
teacljfer cannot be involved with the development of the Individualized 
EducatElOT Program until the child's placement is d^ctd^ (unti^ 
placement, the receiving 'teacher 1^ technically" unknown)* Therefore, 
to have the receiving teacher involved, a two^meeting sequence can be 
used or the placement can be decided informally prior to the meeting, and 
the teacher can be invited* A situation which facilitates one meeting 
for both- placement* and for the Individualized Bducaftion Program is 'the < 
review meeting for a student already receiving special education services 
and for whom little or no change Is contemplated* In such cases, the 
teacher Is totally familiar with the student and can easily direct the 
development of the Individualized Education Program* ^ 

Another issue related to Individualized Education Program development 
Is precisely what constitutes an Individualized Education Program* While 
the components of bhe Individualized Education Program clearly are listed 
In the law, tHese are not. always developed by the same people at the'same 
meeting* A psychologist might supply the present level of functioning, 
the team^^halrperson, and annual goals; the student's teacher 
short-term Instructional' objectives* These components may not even be on 
the same piece of paper? theV may just be somewhere In the f^e* When ■ 
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this occurs, It Is impossible to pinpoint exactly where or when the 
Individualized Education, Program^ la developed. ' 

pne accepted usage o£ the term "Individualized Education Program** 
.J[and the way It Is used here) emphasizes the short-term Instructional 
objectives. Informal discussions with district starff suggested that they 
too perceived the Individualized Education Program this wayj however, on 
paper, and 'In official labelling practices, the Individualized Fi-i^iM,Prt ^ 
Program term acquired memy different usages. .Many meetings were formally 
labeled .as Individualized Education Program meetings, ^et they were 
primarily concerhed with placement issuds.^ In Gtfie of the districts^ * 
various parts of the meeting were Identified as being required by state 
or by Federal la^. 'Thft parf of the. meeting required by "Federal law" was 
called the Individualized Education Ptogram meeting. It went ut> to, but, 
did not include, instructional' objectives. In another district, the 
entire packet of paper generated through the referral and placement ^ - - > 
process was called the Individualized Education Program. Labels did not 
help much, however, because, one dlstrict'is "Individualized Education 
Program meeting" was'another*s "staffing." The fact that a jneeting was 
called an "Individualized Eduteatlon Program meeting** did not necessa?;ily 
mean all thft components of the Individualized Education Program vrould be 
forthcoming. Overall, 1^ of the 134 (12%) meetings observed were called 
**Indlvi^?uallzed Education Program meetings.** Of the IS, 12 came fi^om 2 . 
states. * 

One possible reason why thft districts have extended the use of the 
term ^Intllvlduali^ed Education Program** Is because there is some 
cbnfuslon over just what the law requires with regard to the components 
and tVe time requirements for the Individualized Education Program. Some 
districts, for Instance (as In the case of the states), seemed somewhat 
unsure about the timing of Individualized Education Program development. 
The easiest solution then was to **cover all bases" and Include everything 
under the Individualized Education Program umbrella. 

Thft sequential relationship of the placement decision and 
Inj9ividuallzed Education Program development ^eems to be so universally 
adopted that Its logic must be considered. As mentioned above, the 
ch£ld*s needs were considered throughout, the process. Although the needP 
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on which the ^placement^ d^laion based were oftei^not recorded <on the 
Ind'lvlduallzed Education Program oi: elsewhere); they were/ In fact, 
Indlviduarlly considered for each, stjiiderft* . , ' 

,The length of time between the placement deolslon and thte 

Individualized Education Progcam also seemed to be guided by a logic 

■ * * ■ '■ 

saisltlve to the Individual situation* While the districts may have 
hedged a bit on the^ time requirements, of the Law,, this generally wps 
prompted bv the need to develop a more Informed ifeducatiotial program for 
the student* Observed practices suggested that districts feel that, for 
the most^part, the receiving teacher is the individual best suited to 
direct the' specification qf instructional, objectives* The preferred 
situation ds to have that process grounded in first-hand knowledge of the 
child, vhaneyer ?c3jibl^. 

Criteria -Discussed Relating Directly to CEE 

We examined th$ role^whlch the following key e]^ements of LRE, as 
outlined by P*L* 94^-142 regulations, played In flaceiftent! InteraTctlon 
with nonhandlcapped chll<3ren, proximity, harmful effedts, quality of, 
services, ^continuum of placements. Individually determined placement 
based on need, and severity* While the term "LgE" itself was not 
'frequently articulated, man^ of these elements which comprise the concept 
weref in, fact, discussed** ' ^ 

ELEMEHTS OF '^Lfts"; tnteractiion with Monhand Icapped Children 

There, are several key^ elements of the ^LRB** concept ; one is the 
guiding principle of providing opportunities for handicapped children to 
Interact with non handicapped children*^ Three issues focuSing on this 
elei^ent have been Identified by this stlidy; -,1) the extent to which such 
opportunities are escpllcitly ^discussed in' placement me'^etlngs; 2) the 
extent to which provision Is made In the placement decision Cor suc^ 
Opportunities to- Actually be provided; ahd 3) the eidtent to whlctj/Jjpiqh 
Interaction and Integration goal^s are, "^rr fact,^ Implemented ai^N 
functional * * ^ , . ^ ^ 

As previously suggested, the expecta-tlon. that handlc'Spped cfilldren 
should be placed InJ a setting which best 4£[laws them^pportunltles to 
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- Interact with nonhandlcaE^ed children appears to be 'implicit In the 
placement team decision. The Implicit nature of th^ decjlslon is further 

'underscored by the Infrequent number of overt referenced or discussion of 
such opportunities during the placement ^neetings which were observed* 
Only 30 percent .of the meetings actually discussed the provision of 
^bpportunlt^ies to- Interact with nonhaiidl capped children, while 78 percent 
of ^the. cases were actually placed in a setting with such opportunities* 
The* lack of overt dlscusslbn of tnese opportunities oontnasted wlt>i the 
large number of« placements which specifically allowed for the interaction 
of handicapped and nonhandicapped ^hUdi^en; this reflects the imp^cit 
and assumed natute such placement goal^*. TableM*5 presents the — 
distribution of cases for whom opportunities for interaction were 
discussed/ compared with adtual placement opportunities ■ for Interaction , 
with nonhandicapped children* * " - 

TABLE 4*5; DISCDSSION OP OPPORTUNITIES' TO IKTEftACT WITH NOKHANDICAPPED 



'Placements 
Interaction, v)lth NH 







Yes 




' Total 


discussion* of 
Opportun i t ie^ 
for Interaction 


Yes 


n=32 . 




34.0% 


with NH - ^ A 
* 


.No 


n=42 




66.0% 

{n=63)- 


TOTAL 


78.0% . 
(n=74) 


■ ,22.0% 
(n=22) 


100.0% 
(n=96) 



These Interaction opportunities are illustrated by the general 
placement approach adopted by a small rural district In whloh ^^tir 
special education teachers had' gradually converted their self-contained 
classrooms Intd. functioning resource -rooms. In these classes/' few, 
children remained all day^jid most children spent Only brief / but highly 
focused^ periods In the special class* Similarly, a larger urban 
district* verbalized an iidmlnlstratlve commitment to '^malnstreamlng'* and, 
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although the procedures' were racely d^cusse^ In formed meetlnga, the 
district" made conscious- efforts to- place all children In settliigs with 
nonhandlcapped children* The only efxceptlOns to this philosoph/ wer«" 
Instltutlcfial placements, byer Which the distclct did not have final ^ 
control* " • ' , . X ^ . 

^ All districts In which meetings were observed Subscribed to^ a 
philosophy for ensuring that the handlcapfe>ed child ha^ opportunities to 
interact with nonhandlcapped children* Although these districts did not 
always have writ;ten policies to tha-t effect, and edthough the placement 
meetings did not often specifically discuss isuch opportuni-tles^ all 
dlstarlcts, nevertheless, did actually provide for such placements and all 
districts 'did appear to adopt an affirmative philosophy with respect to 
ensuring such placement opportunities t U^e general approach to this 
principle appeared'tq be one^*^ " m£f Ins tr earning" the Child, l^e*, 
returning the handicapped child to^^ regular education settings for as much 
as was determined to be? :f easible, rather than selecting the "lea^st 
restrictive" placement '(l^e*,, only Including the handicapped child In 
special education to the exteift deemed appropriate) « 

While the distinction may be subtle In its nature, 'It is critical In" 
its sLEbstance because it illustrates that once the handicapped child Is 
formally determined to be eligible for, and included in, special 
education. It Is then ^be responsibility of s jg ecjLa l education , not 
regular education, to ensure Interaction opportunities with ^ 
nonhandlcapped chlldreil/ As previously Indicated, ispeclal education 
.personnel responsible for the placement decision seem to have accepted 
this responsibility a? an implicit element in the placement decision* 
The pro^em arlsefs because the decisions regarding opportunities to 
interact with nonhandlcapped children are made at a very broad level* 
These decisions tend to be limited to" regular class partlclpatloo for , 
some academic activities, non-academic classes, lunch, etc* These 
decisions t^nd not. to be at an operational or iinplementatlon level~l*e*; 
while 'the placement team can make a decision providing for regular class 
placement for art, music; lunch, and recess, there Is virtually nb 

r t 

discussion of the operational elements necessary to really ensure social 
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Integration of 'the handicapped child. Even In meetlng^^to develop 
individualized Education Programs, the iioplejnentation aspects of 
Interaction with nonhandlcapped chlldr^*were not^dlscuased* - , . 

The net result of such generic decisions is that '"opportunities" .are 
made available In a ve^y general' s^se; however, usually >:here is no real 
'effort to facilitate the Integration of the child* For example. In one 
medluiiHslised. urban district, the team decided to place a 2nd grade 
handicapped child In a self-contained class housed In 'a building with' 
overflow Sth grade regular education students* Generally, this pla>:emeh 

fulfilled the opportunity for ^ Interaction with nonhandlcapped chlldf^Sn* 

I » 

Operationally, however, th^ decision did not address how the two age 
I'evels could be socially or academically integrated* Furthermore, In^ 
developing che Individualized Education Prograti for this cnild, no 
discussion was held regarding how best to ensure participation In 
extracurricular activities with other {nonhandlcapped) chllSren, or hQw 
to ensure Inclusion during recess or lunch* What typically happens In^ 
these settings is that the handicapped child does not attend lunch vltl* 
homeroom class comprised primarily of nonhandlca^ed children; ratherj 
the handicapped child attends with the special education class and is | 
only proximal to ifionhandlcapped chlldren-^but certainly not socially ^ 
Integrated* ' ^ ■ 

In suranary, |ilthotjgh there were relatively few written policies 
concerning Interaction opportunities with nonhandlcapped children and 
although placement meetings rarely discussed the topic, thereS^was 
nevertheless c3/ear evidence that- all of the districts ^n our sample 
adhered to> the/ philosophy of providing such opportunities* This was 
reflected both In the number of generic placement decisions which 
actually allowed for such opportunities and also In the general 
approaches and commitment to this concept* Furthermore, It appeared that 
while speclaj, education staff haVe accepted the responsibility for such 
placement decisions, those decisions and the program ^planning related to 
the decisions have failed to proceed beyond tl>e generic le^i^K^There was 
little evidence of opera tlonallzlng the actual implementation o^such 
integration* . 
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OP "LRS*^: ' ProxiJnlt;y, g^ful Eff^ts^ Quality of Servicg^g^, 
" ^Coftt^ nuuk of PlaceflientSf and Individually Determined PlJiCQment 

The^e other* elements of the LE^ concept were addressed in part 
through items wHlch allowed observers to indicate whether these topics 
were discussed-duripg the meeting and to rank (on a scale of 0 to 3) ±he 
* extent of <3iscus3.ion tjiat occurred. Table 4*6.*J)resents the frequency ^ 
with which key" topic^ w>re ^isc^ssed and tYie average rankings for the^ 
extent ot disaii^^^ tor those cases in which LRE and **mainstr earning" 
were' mentioned. Jhe t^bl^ also presents, for comparison^ purposes , the 

frequency and average, ranking for the study sample as a whole* 

* ■ ■ / 

For th4 overall" study ^sample, four key topics were discussed iy^re 
than hal^ of tHe meetings, ^and th6 ayerage rating for the extent 
discussfon exceeded the arjLthnjetic mean of l/s'. Classroom Achievement 
was dis<^ssed in 72*percent of the meetings, witfi^a mean ,rating for 
extent of di^^ssion of 2.0. For Social Behayiojf the frequency was 88 
percent and the rating "^^ h^ Felravior at ^oteAnd Program 
Characteristics were discussed in 57 percent and S8 percent of the 
meetings, respectively* The e'xtent of -discussion was l;6'for Behavior *at 
Home and 1.7 for Program Characteristics. In contrast. Other Harm to 
Child and Educational Harm to Child were mentioned ^in only one*f6urth of 
the meetings, a^d th^e discussion, on these .was. minimal. Similarly, ^ 
Proximity and Stigma were infrequently^mentioned, again with minimal 
discussion. ; , 

Jti^ liable presents the information for those caa^s in which 
"mainstrearaing" was mentioned. ^ The -figures are generally Consistent with 
those figures fot* the study ^as a whole* However where the frequency of 
discussion Supplementary Services and* Program Charactei?istics for 
those case in which* LRE was mentioned were reduced, compared with the 
study sample a% a whole , the frequency of -occurrence'' is increased for 
thoae^ cases where '^mainstrgamingf* was mentioned* The frequency with 
which Supplementary Service was mentioned was 57 percent foe the latter, 
compared with 23 percent for, meetings mentioiftlng ''LRE" and 37 percent for 
the study as a whole. For Pr ogram Charac'teristics the frequency was 87 
percent, q3mpared with 46 percent for LHE cases and 68 percent for the 
study sample as a whole. Two other impoi;t^nt differences are shown. The 
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frequency of discussion concerning Other Harm to Child, whll6 somewhat 
higher for "LRE"- meetings (38%) compared, to the study sample as*a whPle 
(27%), was substantially higher for those cases where "malnstreaming" was' 
mentioned (57%) * ' ' ' • ■ 

.* , ' ' 

. Eor all cases, Classroom Achievement and Social, Behavior, were 

* 

discussed at ^rtually every meeting and appeared to be *the most 
dlscurssed topics*. Overall, the findings suggest/ that academic and social 
needs of the Indlvidqal ch-ild cord^rise the largest parb ^of a meeting, and 
that as malhstreaming'* is discussed more 'specif ically it four other 
dlstSiSslon topics begin to emerge: Supplementary ServlcW, Program 
Characteristics, Other Harm, to Child, and Proximity* The increased 
frequency of discussion f^r Supplementary Serijices and Pfogram 
Characteristics may reflect some for%,of corisideratlon of the continuum 
of placements available*- For exa-'npie, in one discricc the I ' 

teacher always, ^rtlcipated in placement meetings in order to document 
the current {or past) efforts to maintain a child in supplementary 
services*^ The information then was used to either extend the 
Supplementary services or to verify that, in fact, the silppleftflentary 
services were not meeting the needs of the, child, and a more restrictive 
setting was required* ' ' 



A second way in which these elements o£ LRE were examined was by 



J 



rating the extent to. which they (in conjunction with other itef^s) yere 
factors used in determining placement* Table 4*7 presents the rank order 
of the fi^viency of occurence for aiT Items^used as' criteria In 
3etermining placement* The SociaLi^and Behavorlal Needs of the student 
ranked fourth overall, followed by Program Characteristics, 
Restr ictiveness, ar\d Classmate Att^ributes as eighth, ninth, and tenth* 
ProxiJnity and Educational Harm to dhlld were about In the middle, ranking 
thirteenth and sixteenth, r^peotlvely* The frequency with whlbh these 
items were used In determining placement Indicates 'that, when various' 
options were discussed, such Items as the social and behavorial needs of 
the chlld,^ program characteristics, restrictlveness, attfrlbutes .of 
classmates, proximity, and educational harm to. child were crucial In 
differentiating options* ^ 
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fABLE 4;7-: EACTpBS DISCUSSED IN CONSIEERIHG CPTIOHS 
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Thtis, It appears that most of the key elements of ^ttie-p^ c6ncept 
were generally manifested In placement meetings, .and tfe|it,\ as the 
specific discussion focused on "malristreamlng** per se ^ -tl^eae topics 
became Increasingly Importeuit. , This may simply refrec^'xhe artlflcal 
Interchange of the terms ^"LRE^ and "malnstreamlng," the fact that 
.malnstreaming is the more common and better knoftfV tj^lsm, and thus more 
likely to be used in these situations. Of all the ^li^^nts encompassed 
by the concept of UtE, the social and behavior ial neetjd of the child were 
moat of t^ discussed and-used In determining placement. . 

BligMEHTS OF "LRS*; Restrlctlveness and Severity 

The selection of cases for' the study emphasized those with ^ 
nJultlple-agency Involvement and greater severity. For this reason, the 
study sample overrepresents the most severe and com^iex cases for vmich 
placement was determined. 1:^ fact, 13 .percent of the study^ cases were 
Selected because they were severely handicapped and 8, percent because 
they were classlAed as blind, <ieaf or seriously emotionally disturb'fed — a 
-much higher rate of these handicap categories than would be expected 
through random selection. 

\ 

Overall, considerations of the restrlctlveness of a placement 
appeared 'to be determined by the severity of the handicapping condition 
and fcy tfie deficiency In the skills of the child. 

Relationship of LRE Determination to the Individualized Education Program 
Beetlnq ' ' - 

The Individualized Education Program-placement relationship is 
addressed Indirectly In several places In the regulations. The main 
thrust Is that the Indli^iduallzed Education J^rocjram ahbuld be developed 
pr.lor to a |>lacement decision. Each handicapped student's placement Is 
to be "ijased on his or her Individualized education program*" (see Section 
121a. 552(a)(1)). If the decision Is to be based^^ the program, then an 
educational program mu^t be ds^wn up before a decision can be*reached. - 
Furthermore, alternative placements must be ''available to the extent 
necessaury to implement the Individualized education program for each 
handicapped child*" (see Seci;ion 121a. 552(b)). Again, the 



implication Is that the Individualized Education Program precedes the 
plyeraent decision. On the other hai^d, as discussed above,' the 
Individualized Education Program must include an ln<^lcatlon of the amount 
of time , the' student Is to be in regular classes — Implying that placement 
is known before the Individualized Education Program is completed* 

Neither an LRB policy statement nor a definition of LRE appeared to 
escplain differences in state guidaftce concerning E^ISceraent* Difetle*^ 
Information concerning the relationship between the Program and placement 
in LRE was found* It was frequently not possible to discern^ .whet hep 
placement was done before, after, or at the same time as the Iq^ivldual 
Program* The states usually preferred to allow Ideal determlna|;lon in 
this matter. 

,Ziie stace lavs and rs^aiavions zO£ cr*^ tive peaces in che ziizzicz 
study are in many respects similar, and oft^n identical to, Federal 

requireme^ft^s related to the Individualized Education Pifogram* The states 

* 'ft 

did occasionally go beyond the Federal regulations with additional or 
more specific requirements for Individualized *Educatlon Program 
development* Due to the great variability in procedures, it is difficult 
to cqmpare one district to another* For some districts, written 
administrative guidelines were Jionexistentr for others, they existed, but 
-were so vague that a multitude of procedures would fall easily within 
their bounds* ^ 

The determinati^ of the LRE and the formulation of the Program are 
somewhat p^iradoxic^^y related^ One of the LRE rules is that the child's 
placement be based on the Pro^raua; yet, as seen from the previous 
discussions, the actual Programs could logically only be developed after 
the,.plac^m|^t decision—rafter the had- been determined* 

The pur^pose- of requiring that the chlld^js special education placement 
be based on an iMivlduallzed Education Progra^, is to Insure that the 
child's needs are corisldered' in the placement process* However, in 
reaching a pldd^ent ^decision, the placement team tends to consider the 
child's pee^s globallA^ i rather than in a precise,^ written fashion (such 
as is recommended by Individualized Education Program procedures). 



Furthermore, placement-related needs also are not always ptogrammlng 
needs* k chipLd may need help with addition and subtraction/ but this 
dcSes not point to any particular* placement. ''Needs more attention,'' 
''needs a smaller class," "needs to be around children of her; ability * 
level" are needs* that narrow the range of what Is an appropriate / 
educatloial setting for this chlldv They are the kinds of needs 
considered In reaching a placement decision and they are often the 
underlying rationale for the decision* Interestingly enough, these kinds 
of needs do not often'occur on Individualized Education Programs because 
they already have been met by placing the child in an appropriate setting* 

The, LK£ requirements are also interdependent with the Individual 
Educatl'oM Program* The Idea that children be educated to the maximum 
extent appropriate with children who are not ha^ldlcapped was Incorporated 
into the Program as the amount of time a child was to spend in regular 
class or In malnstreamed^actlvltles* "Th^t the placement be determined 
at least annually" is a principle whicfi adheres to the requirements that 
the Programjbe reviewed at least annually and revised, if necessary* 

The tits decision and the Program are also deftly Intertwined, since 
one determines the other to an extent that they become one and the same 
in function — to provide the neelded services in the most appropriate 
setting* 

Summary • ' * ^ ^ 

Information Shared ^ ' 

o The State Annual Program Plans emphasized the evaluation 

safeguards that should be applied to test as^esments and that 
results of , assessments be shared with parent?* Few states / 
' designated other persons specific receivers of Information* 
District materials (from the 15 districts sampi^d) noted more 



, Individuals 
followed that the 



about the gr6up that should be Involved — l*e* 
knowledgeable about evaluation, results^^so It 
evaluation data would be a topic of dlscussioh at the meeting* 

The Issues considered moBt Important to progrpnnatlcally sound 
placement procedures were also those most frequently discussed 
at the observed meeting (e*g*, classroom achievement, social 
behavior r general programming goals and needs 
of' test results weighed most heavily In cases 
severely handicapped and In the Initial referrals* 



Interpretation 
of the more 
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0 Efforts abounded to share infomatlon with parents In the 

^ meetings and were not seen Sts a result of any notable district 

practice, but as a result ofr the nature of the^ personnel' 

Involved* ^ 

0 Most meetings attended by the parents did not Include a 

presentation of a range of options, but rather, ^ centered on a 
discussion of one or two recommended options* 

Consideration of Options 

0 A great many states indicated a strong preference for regular 
class placement and indicated that this environment shbuld be 
considered first wheh determining placement, ~ Most; states 
specifically advocated the provision of a continuum and required 
assurances fcom their districts that a wide range^of options was 
being provided, wide range of options was not presented for 
discussion at the placement meetings* When multiple options 
were discussed^ the cases Involved >refe schedule^ reevaluatlons 
or reevaluations for change In placement, 

0 in terms of the oontlnuanir other "less restrictive" options were 
^emphasized and were chosen when placement in private , school was 
an Issue* ^ 

Criteria to Evaluate Options 

o Th^ most frequently mentioned consideration with regard to the 
criteria to evaluate options by the states was LRE, yet very few 
states offered criteria to be used in determining LRE (such as 
quality of Services, no harmful effects, most appropriate' 
environment), * 

0 Several states also provided guidance In the form of prohibited 
criteria {availability, transportation, costs) weighted 
criteria .(proximity) , and declsloi rules (by ty^ of placement 
or handicapping condition) * Although Interaction vlth the 
rionhand I darned was mentioned frequently, the circumstances were 
generally not Identified* / 

0 In the observed placement meetings, the criteria used to/ 

evaluate placement options were highly reflective of fnjtent to 
.meet students needs* ^ ^ " ' 

0 Though the states and districts revealed various 

conceptualizations of the key elements of the general 

concepts— Interaction with nonhandicapfped, proximity, harmful 
effects, quality oJ^ services, continuum of placement, 
restrlctlveness, and sever Ity— were frequently employed In 
placement decisions* 

0 In the* cases" afpealed at the administrative level, LRE was, 
discussed"^ in less than half of the cases In which it was 
ordered, and even less where more restrictive placements were 
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ordered. Thus, although the LRE requirement^ was not an 
important explicit factor In the decisions, It may be-*an 
inportant implicit factor* - ( ' / 

* » 

Sequenoe of Steps ' - ^ 

o^ States showed considered differences In the way placement steps 
were .divided, defined, and tinned. For example, assessment may ^ 
be counted from the time the child b^lns testing or from the 
time all results are tabulated. Sane states may give time'spans 
for Initial placement, while others m^y provide for only the 
^ placement meeting. Thua^--^etermlning how long the placement 
process can take wag often obscured by highly variable and - 
Incompatible reporting approaches among states. Procedures for 
placement var'led from taking 90 days, at maximum, to 25, at 
minimum. - ' v 

o The relationship between the Individualized Education Program^' 
and placement was often unclear In the state guidelines. Many 
states appeared to in^ly that the placement decision was made 
durlj^5*th3 Ir^^ividusl Sdu^s^ion ^rc^r^ Sen;? inkiest?'! 

that the program was developed first and then placement was 

/ determined; others reversed ^this sequence* A third group of 
states gave no clear Indication of when the actual placement 
aeclslon should occur. 

o la actual pracUce, as observed In the placement team meetings, 
'the Individual Education Progt^ was developed after the 
placement .decision was made. \, Sometimes the Program was 4 
^developed at the same meeting ajt which the decision was made. 
In thise cases, generally, the long-term goals were formulated - 
" Vlth the more specific ones later devised, by the receiving 
special education teachers. 

Relationship of LRE Determination to the Individualized Education 
program . ^ 

o Neither an LliE policy statement nor a aeflnltlon of LRE appeared 
' to explain the variations in state guidance concerning placement. 

o The inpllcatlons In the* Rules and Regulations Is that the actual 
placement In the LBE be based upon Individualized Education 
program. Yet tjjje program, which Involves the creation of 
specific programing goals, most logically developed by the 
receiving teacher rather fehan by the assessment team, could only 
Intrinsically succeed once the placement In the LRE had been 
determined. . - 

o Although ^Slie needs on which .the placei?jent decision was based 
were often not recorded (on the Individualized Education 
^program), they were. In fact. Individually considered fpr each 
, student. ^ , . 

o The LRE detflslort and the program are deftly Interwlned, as one 
determines the other anS tliey merge to become the process to 
provide the needed services In the most appropriate setting* 
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ANCILLARY ACTIVITIES , ^ ^. , ^ 

The third major study component^ Ancillary Activities^ refers to 
those supplementary activities related to placement decision-making whj>ah_^y^ 
have' been provided by the state and/or local education agencies* 
Examples of ancillary activities include the provision of in^^s^rvice 
training for special education and regular education staff memberd^ dnd 
the implementation of procedures for monitoring progress toward full LRE 
application* Because of the more extensive findings on the local level^ 
there is more elaboration when tiv& focus is upon the local agency* 

Revelations from State Education Agencies 

The State Analysis described procedures in the training and 
monlto^ring of placement decision-making* 

Many states indicate that thoy provided^ or were going* to provide^ 
training in LRE (43)* It was difficult to detennine^ however^ whether or 
not this training was selected 'as a result of needs assessments* Some 
indication that a needs assessment was conducted^^and indicated LRE as a 
priority topic-*was found for nearly one^third of the states* The 
remaining states either did not mention any need^ assessments (14) or 

alluded to one. but failed to indicate LRE as a concern (14)c 

^ ' ' ' ^ '' 

Nearly all of the stJites ,(45) reported some .form of periodic review 
of their local districts^ with this review usually conducte<^ on, an annual^ 
basis (22). Other forms of monitoring repjorted by the States included 



' financial audits when a local ag&ncy applie*for funds. Placement^ and 
LRE were of t&n specified as. a focus of state monitoringt'.activiti^ t^l) ^, 
In addition, .states also looked into, assessHQent data used ^(27)S the 
availald-e options (24) ev4l]uation .procedures '(22) , and documentation 
(22). \ ' . - /' ' s * - 

. p • J ^ , . 

^fith direct regard to'L^, few states indica€ed that their districts 
Should idonduct an evalu^ion of plac^eht to determine if the 1*^^ mandate 
liad been met. ^is category did not refer to simply an annual 
evaluatio|t of ead child. To be coded as present, the state had to 
specify that LRE was a focusO Thirty-nin^ states made lio'mention of 
* iihfls activity; two others alluded to it, but were not* specific enough to 
wArrant inclusion; the remaining nine states indicajted some district 
assessm^Jt of the placement decision with regard tQ LRE. In otie state, 
the districts were mcnitored to'ensure that they evaluated .their 
d^isions by determining if the student jcoui<i benefit from ^less ^ 
restrictive environmept; In another ^tat^r the districts must review the 
LRE of eac^ placement; to assist in this, the Individual Education 
Program must show what other alternatives were considered in planning. 
Another state required an evaluation of LRE for out-of-district placement. 

Most states' used a ccMnbinatioq of on-site visits and written reviews 
to' conduct 'their monitoring (42). .Few corrective actions resulting from 
state monitoring were mentioned, although two' states mentioned expanding 
placement options and one state indicated that the quality of services 
ne^ed to be iinproved. --.Several njethods tfo assist districts in correcting 
ahy problems were mentioned, primarily training and technical assistance 
. (27) and added funding (7). ^ 

Th^^^ates, therefor^, indicated considerable training and iDonitoring 
^effort^ in the a^ea of placement etnd L£^, though they' did not 3tress 
their placero«it3 in terms of LRE. A combination of dh^ite visits an<S 
written review? was most often used by the states when monitoring. 
Training, techtricjl assistflpce, and additional ^ding were frequently 
noted^ as ways 'to correct deficiencies idefttified in the course of 
monitoring. ^ ^ 



Revelations from Local Education Agenciea 

Within the fivfe states p^articipating in the study of the local 
.distrjlcts/ three states offered some training ^and technical assistance: in 
the are£l of placemtot deQ,ision*making, although tRB was not a specific 
focus of these activities. Several states also indicated conducting 
training in the development of Individualized Education P]:ograma»an ^rea 
.often requested by the districts. All five states monitored local 9chopl> 
district implementation of Federal and state laws governing the education 
of ^ftandicapped children. Monitoring generally served ,no^,.only to a^ess 
compliance, but also to identify areas needing improvement. ^ . 

In all^ states, monitoring involved site visits to review paper 
documentation of the referral, identification, aod placement process. , 
Typically, if -areas of nonccwnpli^ce yere^^entified, a letter was sent 
to the district specifying them. The district vwas then required to ^ 
. respond' as to how these issues would be r^edied and would attempt to 
make assurances that the measures would be Implemented. The monitoring 
process served more to clarify written policies than^Jbi alter local 
practices. ,One district in, particular though, developed a system 
facilitating both the district's and corresponding state monitoring 
activities. ^ The^e is a "Compl;lance Coordinator" whose sole function is 
that o*f quality control "and whose duties involved; 

1. review of each case with regard to eligibility criteria and 
compliance with state and. Federal regulations; , ^ 

2. assurance that all reports were present and An order j 

3^ notification to parent or adult student^ ^ 

4. confirroatibn on arrangements ^or related services and provisions 
for transportation. \ 

The "Con^liance Coordinator**, remains concerned that the procedures ate in 
order and does not look at the placement £gr ge. 

Locarl district activities varied in terms of how much, if . any, . . 
training, t/chnical' assistance, ahji/or monitoring was provided by the 
special education departments to the special and. general education staffs 
in the local schools. Much of the past assistant:e' had focused primarily 
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on how tC> achieve compliance with the Individualized £lducatlon Program 
provisions of the Law* Little training was ojEfered In the placement^ 
decision-making probess Itifeelf or in the application of LRE in ^ ^ * 
determining educational placements for handicapped students. An 
esrceptlon ^to.thls was one district Which had developed a comprehensive 
In-servloe training package for special and icegular educators and parents 
In the group decision-making process* This was applied for each^case as 
It came up for actlc»i* x 

An illustration of a particularly outstanding practice for training 

and establishing opgblng teaming was found In. one large school >aistrlct*. 

The special educatlc^ depaj^tm^nt organized 30 hours of in-serylce 

training workshops for selected teachers to enable them to establish an 

effective *^Core Team" in theplr schools* The school administrator 

* * ■ * 

participates by Releasing cer,taln teachers for the 30 hours of training, 

supporting tte team process by meeting regularly^wlth the team* assisting 

ifi scheduling a time for team meetings, and building support the team 

among the school faculty* The teachers receive In-servlce education 

■^credits'* for* certification renewal, and the speclad , education department 

provides follow-up consultation and classroom assistance* Exhibit 5*1 

demonstrates this concept of the "Core Team^ ^nd indicates its purposes 

and functions* 

Ancillary Activities an<}^RE ^ ^ 

None o£ the districts sampled In this study designee^ Implemented, or 
participated In training activities specific to the LR£ pxbvislon of p*L* 
-94-^142* Although most s<3hool personnel mentioned works^iops on training 
sessions when elements of the LRE concept wei:e briefly discussed, there 
were no reported Instances of training and technical assistance ^ 
activities occurring in relationship to UlE* 

V ' • s ' ' *■ 

Similarly/ there was no evidence that local professional associations 
or advocacy groups were sensitive to, or Interested In, the 
provision* In fact, in the only case which was observed In which a 
parent advocate (from the legal aid society) participated, the major aj:ea 
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EXHIBIT 5.1: CORE TEAM 



: WHAT IS A CORE TEAM? , 

A Core Team is a group of special educators, regular teacliers* and admin* 
istrators who work together to reevaluate rite educational objectives for 
, students w:lio aVe haying learning difficulties.. After pinpointing the 
learning problems, tiie Cote Team invokes parents and, when possible, 
the student in the development jof an individualizfd educational pro- 
gram (lEP), The Core Team recommends the most effective teaching 
strategies, materials, and^ classroom management techniques which are 
needed to provide student^s an appropriate education in tite least re* 
stricUve environment. T!>e Core Tesm slso utilizes the^en'ice? of school 
psychpIogiitS'and other sugEiiy^ personnel as needed. 

WHY HAVE 4rCOR5 TEAM? 

In addition to meeting the requirements of PL 94-142, the Core Team , 
establishes a team process*f6r planning instruction to provide an 
appropriate education to students with liaridicaps or other learning 
difficulties. Tne Core T^am^ training also enhances a teacher's diagnostic* 
prescriptive teaching skills. - " 
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EXHnilT 5Ai « (Continued) 



WHAT TYPE OF TRAINING DOES THE DISTRICT CORE TEAM 
PROVIDE? 

Tlie thirty.hours of inservice training is designed to refine teaching skills 
and develop a team process for working together 
* 

Teactiing Skills ^ ^ - - * - 

r * * 1 

Skills Ui^t are emphasized include tfliJiing in the following a^eas: 

*Use pi the diagnostic-prescriptive teaching process to plan instruction 
throUEji: > ^ . ^ 

' -Assessment of students* educational ne^eds 
-Individualizing mstniction 

*Qassroom manage^m^t techniques 

*ImpI^entation of the lEBiii special education and/or regular classes 

•Teaching strategies and materials appropriate forstudents witfi 
handicaps ^ ^ - ' * 

* 'Monitoring of student progress 

Team Profcess ^ / 

* - ^ 

£ach team learns to do tije following: 

•Develop a dfeljvery system to provide appropriate educational services 
for students * ^ ^ 

•Identify and utilize the Team's individual ^nd collective strengths 
•Share responsibility and plan together to meet individual needs 
•Monitor the Team's effectiveness 

•Respond txf.tht consultation and training needs of other teachers 
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of discussion was the. In^ppropclateness of ^ecvlees. In a less cestclctlve 

A 

en7lcoruiignt« The placement outcome, which was supported by the parent^ ^ 
and advocate, was a mote cestrlctlve, state*opecated day school* The 
discussion at the meeting em|>has^zed only the potential harmful effect on 
the quality of services implied by\he leas restrictive setting* 



Altbougl} nine districts reported that the State itonltored 
implementation of t^ I*H£ provision, this monitoring. In all instances, 
turned out to be a review only of policies and assurances*^ There was no 
indication that technical assistance or enforcement activities were In 
any way related to an assessment ot the extent to which LRE was actually 
Implemented* In fact,, given the confusion and Interchanging of the terms 

- r 

"^LFE"* and "^malnstreamlna,"* placements which allow only for opportunltias 
to Interact with nonhandlcapf^ chlldt^ may well be regarded as full 
Implementation of lrs* 

* 

There Wa^ one noteworthy expansion on the LHE requirement that 
occurred In a medlum-^slzed district which decided to renovate Its 
progra^^ji^ to more specifically satisfy students* needs which could not 
be met using the usual continuum* The program was redesigned and^ was 
graphically Illustrated on a wheel* ''See Sxhibi't: 5*2* Seme of the 
starred areas revolving about^the wheel pan be more clearly defined by ' 
the purpose^ they stress; 

Educational Broker; matching of Individual needs with 

.community resources 

Integrated Teaching 

with Regular Education:, elimination of stigma by providing 

• services to all students 

Maximize Inter- 

Erogram Mobility; ^physical flexibility- within schools, *.and 
"within other districts ^ 

Behavior S^ecl^llsti "moti^vatlon for "^llfe" 

Life Learnlngi survival. Independence, and sensory skills* 

This "^wheel of services" developed by' the parents and by district 
personnel* K survey Ifivolvlng teachers, psychologists, regular teachers, 
and placement team members followed, and Information was collected on , 
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eXHIBIT 5.2: WHEEL 6F SERVICES 
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the nun^rs and names of the- students and where they would be placed on 
the •wheel.* P^lr any student who ccjuld not be categorized, an 
explanation was to be glvQ^/ This format, seen here, as It was developed 
early In .the spring, fls presently in operation (perhaps In s^ome^revised 
form) on the district level for this 1979-80 school year. 

AncUlary Activities and the Individualized Educatl^ Program . 

Tlfe study 'gathered relatively little Inforraatfton about ancillary 
activities related to the Individualized Education Programs, which were, 
of course, monitored by the state. ^Monltorlrlg generally seemed to 
^consist of verifying their ^jqlstence and the existence of all the 
required components. The quality of the Individualized Education 
Programs'' contents was noc part, of the monitoring process. ' , 

"Training In Individualized Education Program development had 
apparently been given In several districts, it appears that more 
training is needed In this area because scnne teachers expressed a desire 
fo? feedback cai their Individualized Education Programs.- 

One d.lstrlct obliged their teachers' needs which arise from the time 
demands In the developaien^; of a quality Program, This was done fc^^ 
providing either compensation tine or 'a substitute teacher during the 
Program develosro^t. 

^ Ancillary Activities and the parent 

# In attempting to facilitate parent Involvement, special efforts to 

encOQrag^ participation were noted. These ancillary activities Included 

* 

notices, phone'calls, and personal visits. as reminders of upcoming 
meetings. -A^etlngs were often specially arranged at locations^ and at 
times convenient for the parents* ^transportation was sometimes . 
provided. Parent groups were organized by some schools to assist parents 
In working with, their children, to encourage active? Involvement In* the 
school and their chlldren^^ education, and to provide a support group and 
focuQ for dlscqsslng j^roblena. One district also provided the parents 
with training in the Implications of p.i,. 94-142. 
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Sumnary - " 

* » ^ * 

Across all states and districts in the stu^y/ in-service training and 

monitoring of procedures appeare<3* The areas where such ancillary . 

activities showed nepessity for expansion and development: were directly ' 

related to; I) training in the placement^ decision-making itself; 2) the 

LRB provision of the Law; 3) the Individualized Education Program 

a^velo^ent; and 4) the encouragement toward establishing more an^ 

stronger parent groups* 
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■ CONTEXTUAI, FACTORS AND CONSTRAINTS 



This fourth and final component of the LRE study provided information 

-about structural factors which 'influenced the placement process on the 

state^ locals and placement team levels* Existing conditions within a 

state and/or ^ocal .school district can operate ip a variety of ways* In 

some cases these factors can facilitate the placement decision^making 

process^ while, in others^ they may serve to consltrain^ impede^ or hamper 

the application' of the LRE principle* In other cases ^ the impact of a 

contextual factor is not subject to boundaries, and, for the process of 

* 

making placement decisions^can be interpreted in terms of both positive 
and negative implications* 

In the first part of thid chapter there is a discussion of contextual 
factors which^ by virtue of their existence alone ^ influence district 
procedures as focused upon those participating in Activity 2 (Local 
Education Agency Analysis) and those involved in Activity 3 (Legal 
Analysis)* The second part of this chapter presents the factors ^ich 
Actually inhibit the effective lalp 1 erne n tat ion of least restrictive 
placements* These constraints are described as those: 1) predominantly 
operating in all stat^s^ 2)if^at are issue^specific to the local 

districts in the district sample; and 3) that are indicative of 

* * * 

additional difficulties faced by the local agencie^ in the sample, y^t 
somewhat representative of all districts in general* 

Contextual Factors 

. Various sources of information within the districts were used to 
learn abput the contextual factors* Qbservers requested copies of all 
pertinent documents related to ^policies and procedures on placement* 
They also talked informally to team members and specials education 
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supervisors about procedural information ^ and further noled the presence 
or absence of formal or Informal guidelines through th^lr observations of 
placement team meetings within each district* To record this 
Information, the. observers bompleted sections of the District Data Form 
which were specifically related to placement procedures and policies* 
The result was a synthesis of. the available material and Impressions that 
characteilied the formal and Informal components, of the placemerit process 
and related issues within each district** These results were categorized 
according to the separate components Involved* 

tfrltten Piacemwt Procedures and Policies , 

A variety of ^Written, documents relative to placement and LRE were 
preset within the districts* Some of these were common to all or almost 



all districts* others were less frequent, and some were rarely in 
evidence* Common^ to all or almost all di^strlcts were; ^ 

o. Placement forms 

o District program plans (usually In state applications) 
o State Placement Guidelines 

Frequently present'Tferei 

* I 
Dl^lrlct-wrltten policy statments i ^ 

on LRE 

on parent participation 

on student participation 

on* process and appeals 
o List of placement options 
o Placement procedure manuals , 

Rarely evident wrei 

. o District-written criteria for LItE 



} 



o Policies on^ out-of-dlstrlct or private placemen^ ^ 
o Criteria for providing opportunities with the nonhandlcapped 
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o ^ Criteria for evaluating placement options 

< o Specific district placement options corresponding to the 
continuum of services (LRB) model 

In addition to attempting to measure the existence of these items, 
observers also recorded €heir dissemination. This was thought to be a 
crucial indicator of real availability emd importemce of formal 
placement proceduJres* Simply because written policies and procedures 
existed, it did not necessarily mean that placements-team members were 
aware 'Of them or used them* 

The- result of this investigation was discouraging/ at least insofar 
as it related to the presence of wrfltten/ formal procedures emd 
policies^ The forms listad above under fcha heading **Ccirjnon to All 
Districts'* were usually b^oad statements by the state and local education 
agencies^ which provided general guidance for the ^velopment of placeijent 
proc^duj^es or stipulated policies that conformed to state or Federal 
law* the more. specif ic and detailed mat^ials vere those listed under 
the categories of •* f requent^ly present" or "rarely evident*" Furthermore, 
the disseminatim of all of these materials yas quite minimal; usually,. 
theV were provided txj a few persons in super^tLsory or in coordinating 
positions who had the responsibility of communicating this information to 
the o^her team members. 

On the other hand/ the outcome of these informal communications was, . 
sur|>risingly effective and, at least in^general, placement team members 
demonstrated an understanding of usual placement procedures emd 
policies.^ This was particularly true in cases of standing placement 
teams where^li^|fridual participants had had extended experience witft the 
process. 

- 4 

^ Unfortunately^ there were some areas of policy and procedure that 
vfere largely unknown or, misunderstood, emd these were quite often the 
components most related to LRB* The general lack of detailed and 
explicit written^information in this area was reflected in the similar 
lack of team member aweureness or understanding of many of the essential* 
features of LRE. Paramount among these were a failure to distinguish LR£ 
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and ^maindtreaming," and Insufficient knowledge of placemen* options or - 
the criteria for evalfiatlng options with regard to their restrlctlveness* 

* ji ' ^ c . 

Evaluation and MonlToring jj^ 

Procedufts for evaluating or monitoring the placement after it 
occurred differed widely among districts, but' had the following features 
In oommdn: ^ ^ ^ 

o^ Very rarely was there, a good procedure for early or periodic 
(less than ope year) evalutlon of Individual placements? 

o Most districts relied heavily upon annual reviews . (in 

conjunction with Individualized Education Prpgrani development) 
to determine post hoc the suitability of placements; 

' o Most districts designated a person (usually a psychologist or 
special education ccbrdinalor/supervisor) to "spot check'* the 
. perf ormamce and classroom integration of handltiapped students* 
In a few Instances, this was done by Inrdepth review of a few 
selected cases, but In most districts, this Involved informal 
surveys of the general effectiveness of programs, and classes; 

' o Most districts encoitraged Individual' placement team members/- who 
, were responsible for program Implementation/^ to refer cases in 
^J^hlch placement was not working to the benefit of the^ student/ 

The la'st feature listed was the most coipmon source of indications that 
placements were unsuccessful. Usually a classroom teacher (or in some 
cases the, parent) would complain that the placement was, not successful, 
and a special reevaluatlon (for change of placement) would be conducted* 
A problem with this approach was th^t It relied heavily upon Individual / 
service providers to raise, the issue of Ina^roprlate placement* This // 
Implies that the decision would be^U^hly Idiosyncratic and contingent.;? , 
upon the per;5onal biases a^nd perspectives of a particular staff membeti^* . / 

In accordance with P*I«* 94-142 guidelines, all districts IndlcateiS ^ 
that placements were reviewed Pro forma ^eyery year {the three districts ' 
In one state stipulated 6'month reviews) and were reevaluated every t:hr^e 
years*^ Nevertheless, all districts Indicated -that many placements had 
been modified prior to scheduled reviews^ and/or reevaluatlon* What this 
suggests Is that, for the most part, the lack of formal, immediate 



folXot^'ups on placeioent was, to some degree, made unne^ssary by the 
limited success of the above-described, ^less formal procedures * The 
advantage of this informal approach to n^Qnitor^lng.was, of course, 
minlm^ e^ense In time and energy* Many districts already were taxing 
personnel resources to their limit in or^der to conduct the scheduled 
reviews and re^valuatlons* Additional procedures in the form of 
short-term follow-ups and forpal monitoring would have required more time 
and staff members than were available* On the o^her hand, it is probably 
^axiomatic that more formalized procedures would result in more effective 
LH£ placements* ' ■ 



Training and Technical Assistance 

Within the sample^ districts, the observers searched available^ 
documenta . and interviewed special education supervisors concerning the 
extent of training and technical assistance regarding placement and LRE* 
The general result of this investigation was the finding that very few 
distt'icts had extensive or. regular in-service training for all placehent 
team^members in these areas* About half of the districts, had dealt, in a 
limited fashion, with the/ issue as part of in-service training on overall 
ramifications of p*L* 94-142, although this instruction was minimal. 

However, aliLtS states and most of the IS-lbcal districts had provided 

r 

fairly extensive training and tedinical as'sistance on these issues to 
program supervisors/coordinators and to special education building 
principals* These individuals were generally well trained in ^he ma^or 
provision of due process^ parents* rights.^ procedures and scheduling and, 
to a awDmewhat lesser extent, LRE* The assumption was that they would 
disseminate this information to their staff membe^rs* -In reality, this 
detailed information was usually learned by placement team members, 
through practice* The supervisory personnel would'clarify particular 
procedural and policy questions as adjuncts of ^pecific cases a^ they 
arose* Most districts did^ave some in-service training instruction^ 
usually- led the supervisory personnel* The content of tho^e sessions, 
however, was more general, and specific details were usually clarifie<3 a^ 
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part of initial meetings in the district or through informal 
cotnmunciatlons to individual members « 

' ' k 

When team mdkbers were-questloped"^ the need £or more in-S€ 
training, many Indicated that additional training could be helpE 
kowevet/ they- usually stated that ^t was important £or other stafE 
members, particularly regular education teachers, and that they 
themselves were already knowledgeable on all the important issues and * 
procedures^ SQnte also Indicated the nee^ £or traiiring'^Eor parents or, at 
±he least, some presjieeting^presehtation to parents of the- nature and 
reasons for placement and IndivJ-duallzed Education Program* me^tings^ A 
few districts had instituted^some parent training programs, and tiHey felt 
that tl^se had been cmito helpful. 

Legal Activity in tlie Local Education Agencies 

Of the 15 districts in the cample., 4 had had experience with law 
suits or the threats of lawsuits related, to placonents* Two dE these 
districts were urban and, two* were suburban* The Eadt that none of these 
contested actions opourred in rural districts (which' made up over half of 
the sample) may havje been related to geo-social^differences between , 
urbanized and rural settings, o'r may have*been simply a function ofbhe 
higher population of students -in the urban ^4 suburban districts* 

/ tfne of tiie districts was a relative ^ot^bed" pf legal activity; 
hine hearings, four appeals, and tme^actual suitVhad occurred there* In 
thd oth^r three di^stricts, one hdd had an appeal that resulted in a civil 
action," and the other two had feteen ttjreaitened with action but,^ through 
their own procedures for mediation, had avoided litigation* 

Legal <fofrsidera1bions and LRE , , ' ' / \- 

Seven issues that confront judges, and administrative hearing officers 
in ijiiplementing the LRE reguireqtents were identified* 
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^ X* Pfef eijence versus Presumption ^ - 

The LRB requirement clearly states a preference that "to theiinaxdmum 
extent appropriate, handicapped children (should be) educated, with 
clilldren who are not handicapped*** . 

»; - * ■ 

In legal terms, however, ^the difference between a preference and $ 
presumptlc^ can be very significant* In the c^se of a presumption, .the 
burden of proof generally shifts to the^ party against w*hom the 
presumption Is operating— In this ^case, the party proposing thfe more 
restjrlctlve placement* Such' a party then has the legal obligation of 
rebutting thg presumptlisf^/ l*e-., demonstrating. In this particular c^se, 
^that ttie presumption Is outweighed by oth$r considerations/ such as the 



seviarlty of .the child's needs* In the 8»it^ of a preference, the legal 
re'^lremen'ts are generally les^ (Serous and the preference becomes one of 
many factors to be weighed by the decision-maker, and not necessarily a* 
factor where its rejection requires a clear and corapelllng rationale/ 

^ in summary, where a presumption is operating, a decision-maker whose 

ruling is contrary to the* presumption must explain why the presumption 

has nat%een SoUowed In the pt^acement 'decision; where a preference ' 

exists, such explanatiw Is generally unnecessary* 'Hen*:e, from'a 

decision-maker's perspective. It becomes iinportant to determine whether 

tbe 9oal of LR£t as stated -in P.L. 94-142/ and Its regulations creates $ 

presumption or a mere preference* 

1*1 * [ ^ * - 

2* Determination of When LRE Requirement ^versus "An Appropriate 

Sducatlon"* * ' ' ^ ' ^ * * 

The^ Issue here Is" how. to" determine whep the LRE requirement Is In^ 
^conflict with the principal placement criterion contained In p*iu H^X^t 
and ^ Its regulations- ran Approtftlate. education * Whether the LRE. / 
requirement Is a "presumption" or a "prdHlnce," a judge Qr hearing 
officer making a placement declslc^ iQUSt oe^lde hcv much welght the 
requirement should have relative together considerations such a^ the . 
severity^ of the child's Tiandlcap, the potentially harmful effects on the 
dilld In being placed In the least rcfstrictlve envlrbnment, and the 



potentially harmful effects of such placement on other children in the^y 
proposed placement., ^ 

The need to'balance these .considerations Is reflected In the way the 

requirement Is written. On the one hand, the requirement Is qualified by 

'POtentlal-llmitlng phrases such as "the maximum extent appropriate," "the 

nature and severity of the handicap," "a handicapped child's 

Individualized education program" and "potential harmful effect on the 

child or on the quality of services which he or she needs." On the other 

biindr the requirement Is buttressed by phrases such, as "the maximum 

extent appropriate** (this phrase can be In^rpreted either as a 

limitation or a maximum mandate), "removal . . from the regular 

t ' ^ ^ 

education environment . . . onlv when the severity of the handicap is'* 

such that . . "placement ... as close as possible to th^*|diil^'d / 

home," andj'unless a handicapped child's program requires ^osofi other 

arrangement . . . ." Thus, a judge or hearing officer malcing a placement 

decision nAtst engage in a delicate weighing of opposing considerations 

and ultimately must decide how much weight the^^HS^equlrement should be 

given In a particular case or In general. ^ * 

3. Private versus Public Facility In Restrictiveness ^ 

* 

Another Issue raised by the LHE requirement is how tO' decide when a 
particular placement Is more or less restrictive than another placement, 
'where one Is in a pr^vabe school and the other In a public scbool or 
other public facility. 'It seeifis relatively ^ear from the regulations 
that a regular education placement Is the least restrictive placement 
possible and that, as the degree of speqial education services Increases, 
as measured by Increased time away from nonhandl capped peers, the 
placement becomes more resiirlctlve. It also seems clear that placements 
at hOTie, In hospitals, and in "Institutions" are more rertrlctive than 
placements in public schoQl special classes. The problem arises when oner 
compares public and private placements. Are all private pla^^ents . 
considered placements In "Institutions?" What Is an "Institution?" Are 
private placements per se more restrictive than public placements? For 
example. Is placement in a private school, ^which has a majority of 
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nonhand I capped student?/ nJor^ restrictive thaij, placemeht In a public 
school — where tl^ private cchool placement lls^ln a r^pgular class with 
special edacatidfr^ppi>tt ^ervlc^s and placement In the ppbllc school is ^ 
In a special edacaticxi self-contained class? » 

' 4»^Contlnuum of Services;, versus De^emrLnatlon of Actual ilvallabili1:y of 
Services \ . ■ 

^^he 'fourth Issae- faped by jad.^es and hearing of£lcers implementing 
'the L|tE reqalrement. is soggesteil by paragraph (b) of 121a«552 which « - 
appears to be an attempt to Insure that the **contlnuum of alternative 
placements** required b^**the preceding section^'is actually available **to 
the extent necessary to :^Jttplement Individualized education program 
/or each handicapoaa eh^ld*** Th^ i3SU5 involved hara is-tha aiv-tsnt to 
which a declslcxi^maker should try. to determine whether a placement being 
offered Is actually available as It^ is* described In an Individualized 
educational program. For ^exajnple/ should ^ hearing officer or judge 
consider evidence that p^rts 6f the. placement arO unavailable?- What 
weight should be given to a loc^l educational agency^s a'sdurance that the 
program will be ayailab^J-e 'wheft.^neededr^even^^ough it Is riot available at 
the time of* the hearlng?^ Ho^ 'much weight ^uld a hearlijg officer give 
to evidence of past fallare' ,the local feducatlop^agency to provide 
promised services? ' , ^ * ' ^ * * 

A related* Issue concerning the, r^qulremeBt-pf a ^'continuum of 
alternative placements** is the e:tb€tfifc ' to which dftcislon-makers should 
require school systems ^ present. Bt?ldenc§>> that ai^^ern^tlye, ^lesc * 
restrictive placements havef been explored* pri^r to the recommendation .of 
the proposed placement contalnedfstn the Individualized educational 
program. The mere fact that a par^cular placement is being proposed 
provides no assurance that other ^l<^s*re^trictlve alternatives have been 
explored, ' ^ >x ^ 

5, ERB versus Pjroof of Ine^fectlvueness 

• The Issue here Is thje^- weight €6 be given fco the evidence that a child 
has made Inadequate prqairess or has i^gressed over a period of time In an 



edticational program* For ^xample^ should the "least restrictive 
environment" be ordered^ ^ven though there is evidence that that 
•particular placement or one similar to it has been ineffective in meeting 
the needs of the dxild? How much modification of the program should be 
required before it may be considered appropriate? To what extent and in 
what ctFcumstancMJ^tould past failure of a program to meet a child's 
need^ be considered as evidence that a particular local educational 
agehcy or private school is unable" to develop an appropriate program? 
Conversely^ to wbat.exjtent should the success of a child in a program be 
considered in a placement decision w^here that program is more restrictive 
than th^t being off ered' by the local educational agency? 

.These last t-ro issues could be classif isd^as ''rsality issues, These 
aiK issues concerning the^ extent io which hearing officers should look 
beyond and throuch *all oPthe "paper work" which is submitted by the 
parties to determine the actual contents of the proposed programs and 
what their likelj: ^mpadt will be the chijd^ based^ in part^ on What 
the child's experience has been in\an existing program, 

6* Extent of Consideration to Movement to Less Restrictiveness 

In a similar vein is the issue of* the extent to which hearing 
officers should require and. include in their decisions proposals for 
future movement of a child to a less restrictive setting* if the LR£ 
requirement is to be properly impl^emented ^ a child's placement should not 
»e perceived as static (to be reviewed and routinely approved on an ^ 
annual basisV* ' ^ - 

7* Extent of Consideration to Student's Preference- 

This final issue is to what extent the student's preference should be 
considered in determining the placement* This issue is particularly 
important where the student has reached the, age of majority or even where 
a student has reached the maximum age for compulsory school attendance* 
Since the LRE requirement is prlmai^ily a civil '^ghts provision designed 
to .protect ^udents from undue segregation^ should the student's view of 
which placement is more or less "restrictive" be accorded substantial 



weight? For example, If a student vltbi^^ever^ emotional prckblems feels 
iDc^e cCTtfortable In a private school for emotionally disturbed children 
than In a public school specletl "class because he or she feels that the 
public school setting Is more "restrictive" In a psychological sense, 
should this preference be seriously considered? Conversely; should such 
a student have the right to be heard separately from the parents where a 
more restrictive placement, such as a resldentletl school. Is being 
considered? In fact, such a situation Is not very different from a 
."civil commitment proceeding" against a person who Is deefaed to be so 
mentetlly 111 as to possibly require a "residential placement*" 

These, Jbhen, are some of the principal issues which most be addressed 



by judges and hearing officers as they apply the'LT^S requirement- to 
specific cases* 

Across the nine states sampled In the Legal Analysis, the*121 cases 
investigated were mostly composed of appeals for mofe restrictive 
placement In the form of private school pla^ments* The decisions, as a 
whole, verified that many factors Influence the outcomes* Clearly, the 
LRe' requirement was an important expllcltf^factor in only a small minority 
, of the cases* Of much greater import was the general bias in most of the 
states sampled In ^avor of district placements and agalnat private school 
placemeAts:' This bias was seen as being based. largety^-on financial 
considerations, political^ factors and. In part, on philosophical and . 
legal factors such as the LHE requirement and the seven Issues Identified 
above. Frequently the bias took the form of routine acceptance of local 
district proposals, regardless of past district failures or present 
district procedural Irregularities* 

* 

Other factors which Influenced the final outcome these cases 
were: the type and severity of the child's needs; the past history of 
success or failure to educate the child in the various placements b^ng 
proposed; and the apparent good faith, or £^k thdeof, of the district 
and parents* Hew well these and other factors were presented at the 
various hearings was also cr^lcal to the outcome* 
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/ ' Advocacy Activities ^ ^ . * 

There was very little evidence of grganised parent, professional, or 
advocacy group activity in most of the santpled districts/ Where it did 
occur, it usually amounte^ to a minimal provision of technical assistance 
or support frcm state ciuipters of national associations for handicapped 
persons* ^Sone districts did have parent groups acting in an advisory 
capacity at the state and local level* Also, there was sane direct | 
participation of advQ^j^ groups in the cases of threatened or actual 
legal 'Activities brought against>district placements; in such cmses, the 



outside groups had been vei^ edfectiv^ in organising the legal activities 



outside groups had been 
and in conducting the onq(Sji< 



and in conducting the ongoing pursuit of due process rights* 
Inipact o£ Contextual Factors on Placement 



The districts in th^study have been classified along many different 
dimensions* Two cha^cteristics noted by the observers as having a 
substamtial impact on the overall placement process were the si^e of the 
district and the extent of centralization/decentralization of the 
procedu^tfs* 

While the larger districts generally had a broader spectrum o£ 
services and placement options at their disEKDSal, they also paid a price 
in terms of adjiiinistrative requirements* Specifically, it was more 
difficult to communicate policies and moite difficult to monitor 
implementation* In the smedler districts, a siifaller numl>er of children 
were handicapped* There were also fewer professionals, so nearly 
everyone was personally 'familiar with every ch/ild's case* Another 
problem was the nature o£ a small town? i*e, jthe placement team members 
personally knew the family or someone associated with the family in some 
way* . ' ^ • , * ' 



thj-s kind of situation naturally resulted in a very different kind of 
decision-making— personal as well as professional* The te3mH*s knowledge 
of any indivi<3iual child was^ generally more complete than in the large 
districts where a child was a name on a meeting agenda, a teapher 
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complaint, a case history, or a test score* The placenent decision 
Itself might not have changed much* as a functlon'of the -size of the 
district, but the context In which the decls^n was made* 'and carried ouf: 
was clearly related to the number ofi^^lldren involved Irt the system* 

Another contextual factor, that Influenced the placenent process was 
the extent of centralization or decentralization In the district* In 
centralized districts, key decisions about policies and procedures were 
made by -a single adminlsttator or a group of administrators and were 
disseminated through the managanent hierarchy* In decentralized 
districts, the ppwer rested to a large degree w^ the building principal 
or with the regional staff* Interelstlngly enough^ one technique which 
seamed zo lead .people in a large discricc to function in a si,mlar manner 
to those In a snTaller district was decentralization*^ ^ach unit seemed to 
see Itself as responglble for Its procedures and decisions* ^ 

The authority of the building principal and the autonomy of the 
individual school were critical features in decentralized districts* One 
of the positive benefits of this kind of arrangement was thift it appeared 
to coAtrlbute to an attitude of "our school'* and "we take care of our 
own**^ As in oj^er situations, autonomy*provldlng baseline outccmie^ * 
depended, to a large degree, on the ."good will'* of the persons granted 
the respttud^bility* In sooe of our districts, the "^good will** was 
evident and LRE benefitted because part of, ''taking care of one*3 own'* 
means taking action to keep the student in his or Her own school* In 
Others, decentralization was synonymous with a lack of management* This 
resulted in many varlatlc^ in placement procedures and in the the nature 

and degree of ^iinplraentation of 

* * 

TJtie extent of decentralization was also sonewhat related to the 
attitude of district staff to the bureaucracy associated with educating 
handicapped children; and the level of bureaucracy was lessened as 
persons making placement declslOTS chose their oWn^way of doing things* 
If it did not meet their needs, they simply changed their procedure. 
^?vlng this kind of power rest with the persons who actually decided 

4 

plScements seemed to |nduoe the "we-they". distinction an^esentment that 
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many district staff .members seemed to feel. The amorphous/ omnipotent 
"they^" as demonstrated In statements ^uch as '*why are 'they' making us ^ 
do this," was a less^powerful focce where district operations were 
-decentralised. * ' * ^ 

There Is an Inherent danger of overslmpllcatlon in discnissing 
district contextual factors. As a final note, It should be pointed out 
that there Is. no direct relationship between any one factor and effective 
placement procedures} good procedures were seen In small- and large, 
centralised and decentrallsed^-distrlcts. While these variables 
definitely contributed to the general ambience of placement 
decision-making, other ifer iables modified or changeed these effects. For 
e::a.^ple, cn3 distict '-^s highly csntrslired yst had incorporator a 
iiuniber of mechanisms whereby team members had input into establishing 
district policy. This had the positive, effect 'of providli^g good 
procedures across all the schools ^d breaking down the '^we-they" 
resentment. This district had it he ambience 9f a decentralized district^ 
even though this was not the case. Similarly, the effect of si2e was 
often mitigated by other t^ctH^s in the district. Because there are many 
such factors and^ because they interact in complex ways, the study was not 
able to draw one all-enc^npassing conclusio")! about the effect of context 
on placement decision-making. There were striking qualitative 
differences in the ways in which the districts operated, and these could 
be seen in the placement process. The safest conclusion is that the 
factors responsible for these differences are ni&erous, and they would 
require a study add^ssed to just that issue* 

Constraints 

This .general category was used-jro de^r Ibe those factor's preventing* 
or* inhibiting state and local Wh«l districts from achieving full 
Implem^tatlon of the tBE requirements. 

Constraints Sncountered by All States 

A wide range of difficulties in implementing LRB was identified by 
the states. See Table 6.1. In general, these constraints were concerned 



few 
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TABLE 6,1! STATE LEVEL CONSTRAINTS (State Analysis) 



Consrrsln: 




t Not Enough at SEA Level 



t Not Enough at LHA Lev«l 



t Not Quaiif ie<i 



Other 



rrequenc/* 



53.0^ 



Cn- 1) 

Cn- 6)' 

23.0 

1.0 . 



Attlcudes 



Atrltudinal Ccnsrraints 
t Parents 



• Teacher 



t CCTittttiity 



t Other' 



DecfiT3iing IRE 



Aishitectual Banlen 



(n«10) 



Frecuenc/* 

(ft- A) 



Cft- 6] 

:.o 

C:i- 1) 

(ft- 4) 



jS,0 

26.0 
Cn-15) 



Materiais' 



4.0 



Lack or Oaticas 



Not HpTCUgn ^icnev 



32.0 / 

2.0 
^ C:x- 1) 



^:n-L6) 



''^Ultiple resoonsej vers ailcued. 



of most often mentioned): tr^inin^' and- technical assistance; increased 
cooperation among agenciesr and 'additional funding. 

In conclusion, across all stated^ implementation of the LBE provisipn 
of P.L. 94*142 vas constrained- primarily by lack.of qualified staffs m 
option^, and money. Very few^^JtStes indicated that the concept of LRE 
itself presented difficulties. Given tbe general lack of information on 
LRE presented by the atates, however* this finding was difficult to ^ 
interpret. The possibility exists that until the states begin directly 
addressing the specific ramifications of LRE, they ar6 unlikely to 
encounter problems in this area* ' ' 



Issue Specific Constraints 

Specific issues addressing the placement decision-^^king process, 
LRE, the Individual Education Program, and parent/student involvement 
revealed the constraints ^ich are discussed individually below. 

Constraints to the Placement Dj&cision^making Process , Several 
factors appeared to constrain or hamper the placement decision-making 
process including the lack of parent involvement of group decision-making 
skills, and the lackt^of case-relevant information (as well as the size of 
the committee meeting on placement)* Each of these is discussed in turn* 

Parent involvement was a two-fold problem in many of the districts 
visited. Some schools -required parent^ to attend the placement meeting? 
when parents did not show' up,- the meeting was cancelled and an attempt 
was made to reschedule. Repeated absences on the part' of the parent 
caused st^sequent Nfelays in serving children. The other aspect of parent 
involvement, which waS^ problematic, was the lack of active parent 
participation in the decision-making process. Even when parents attended 
meetings they were rarely active participants. Parents often did not 
seem to know what was expected of them or how to participate effectively. 

Group decision-making skills also appeared to be a constraint to 

effective placement practices, in general, members of the placement 

committee did not seem to-be skilled in making decisions within a group 

* 

setting. If there was mofe ^)^n one opticm to consider, the group 
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For exaoj^ef in one case, a placement meeting was convened but^ for the 
first time, tlie regular education teacher raised the possibility of the 
student having a hearing problem. There was agreement that an 
appropriate placement decision could not be made without considering the 
results of an audiological examination. The conmittee was dismissed to 
be reconvened at a future time when all necessary data would be 
available. It is interesting to note that this particular case 
eventually had to be dropped from our sample because the placement 
committee did not reconvene during our 2-month data collection period. 
The scho<a notified the parent of the need for the student to have an 
audiological examination at the local medical center^ but delays in 
completing this assessment caused subsequent postponements^n determining 
placement. 

In general, information presented at the placement meeting was 
disjointed. Pai^t of this may b& due to the condition of written 
diagnostic reports and part to the disparate locations of the 
information. In many cases^ it was markedly difficult *to locate a 
central file which in^itSded a summary of all 'information pertaining to a 
given student* Sacn professional appeared to collect his/her evaluation 
data and did not share the results until, the meeting. The time 
constraints of the meeting, as well as parent/student attendance^ also 
may tend to prevent a thorough presentation of the data. 

Group decision-making can also be inhibited by either a group which 
is too large and unwieldly or a group too small ^to include participants 
with varied information. The range of members participating in placement 
meetings we observed varied 'from 2 to 19. When the group had more than 
seven Aembers, sub-conversations tended to evolve. In such a large 
group, there were usually conclaves of professionals who knew one another 
and became a-^sub^group, at times isolating and (inadvertently) 
intimidating parents and often the regular education teacher. On the 
other hand, groups c^sisting of only a few professionals and the parent 
were not able to develop a flow of dialogue necessai^to help the parent' 
feel like contributing. _ * . 
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with staff members, with lack of money, and optlofes, and, with the * 
provision of services for low Incidence students. The main problem the f 
states reported with staff members was that there were not enough 
qualified teachers, especially for^^tJ^Njuore unusual conditions. Several, 
states also Indicated that regular clas^oom tedchers needed to be 
trained to work with handicapped students. A lack o4 options was 
frequently related to. problems with low Incidence exceptions ahd was 
especially pronounced In rural/low density .populatloVareas of the 
states. Thus, In these Isolated areas, the states reported difficulties^ 
*in providing 'appropriate placement o^^lons when there were too fev/" 
students to receive services. Transportation problems were often a 
related obstacle, as several states expressed concern that children In 
rural areas often. had to travel long distances to receive services. 

Only three states specifically reported that determining LH£ was a 
problem. One stat& Indicated that Its tochers and administrators needed 
In-^servlce training In the criteria for determining LBS, Another state 
reported constraints In "reconciling philosophical differences among 
districts regarding the relative merits of different alternatives along 
the continuum. lit was the third state however, that raised some of the 
mdst far-reaching questions concerning implementation of LHK. Its 
statement frcaa the Annual Program Plan is cited verbatim belowt 

...The conceptu^ complexity of restrlctlveness In environment 
confuses applications. For example, (this state's) continuum 
Indicates that generally the most restrictive alternative is an 
Intermediate unit of program Instruction In the home, yet for a 
very young child the home can be a very natural and 
non-^restrlctlve learning environment. ^Bow does the 
restrlctlveness relate type, severity, multiplicity of 
^ handicaps, prior experience,, and present skills? Relationship^ 

between Instructional environments and administrative 
arrangement;s a^e not yet clear to everyone. These matters must 
be considered and i;esQlved for individual chlldreo by lEP 
planning teams. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ , *\ 

"^fhu^, the crux of LRE implementation — weighing all factors and 
alternative^ — was Succinctly summed^ up. 

Although most ^States, reported constraints, fewec Indicated possible 
solutions. The major Strategies to overcome dlfflculltles were (In order 
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of most of ten mentioned) : training and technical^ aaaiatance? increased 
cooperation among agencies; and additional funding. 

Iir conclusion, across all states, inrplementation of tKe LRE provision 
of P.L. 94-142 was constrained primarily by lack of qualified staff, 
options, and money Very 'few states indicated that the concept of LRE 
itself presented ^difficulties. Given the general lack of information on 
LRE presented by t)L stat^es> however, this finding was difficult to 
interpret. The pc^sibility eKlsts that until the states begtn directly 
addressing the specific r^ifications^oJt LRE, they are unlikely to 
encounter problems in this area. 

. Issue Specific Constraints 

Specific issues addressing the placement decision-making process r. 
LRE, the Individual Education Prbgram, and parent/student involvement 
revealed the qonstraints which are discussed individually below. 

Consti:aints to the Placement Decision-making process . Several 
factors appeared to constrain or^ 'hamper the E>lacement decisiQn-making 
process in^jl^Snng the lack of parent involvement of group ^decision*making 
sk^illsr and the lack of case-rel^evant information (as well as^the size of 
the committee ;neeting on placement). Each Of these jls discyssed in turn. 

Par'ent "involvement was a two-fold problem irv many of tKe , districts 
visited. Some schools required parents to attest the pi acemenlf meeting; 
when parents did nOt* show up, the meeting was cancelled ^d an .attraipt 
was mde to -reschedule. Repeated a^bsences^ on the part of the parent' 
causea subsequent delays in serving children. The other aspect of parent 
, involvement, which was problematic, was the lacri of active parent 
participation in tthe dePisic^-^making process. Even when pajrents atttended 
meetings they were rarely" active participants, parents often did not 
seem to^ know vhat was expected ot them or- how to participate effectively. 

Group decisionrmaking skills also appeared to be a constraint to 
effective placement practices. ;in general, members of the placement 
committee did not seem to be skilled in making decisions within a group , 
setting. If there was more than one option to consider, the group 
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^ employed no organl^^id method lo discussing and evaluating the options. 
Final decisions in such cases, of ten- seem^' to 6e n^^de by .default. For 
example/ In cases where there was^no clear-cut eyidftnce in support of one 
. ''optlc^ ovef another/ tfie solution might be to ^^^er to the parent for ^he , 
^^*$inaa- decision., Scraethlng like this might transpire: "Well/ Mrs* T./ it 
reallj is up'to^'jou. Where do you.vant Lisa to gof" This puts-the 
par^Qnt in a very difflcblt situation.' After just Experiencing several 
professionals advcx^^tlng different placements with'^no ciearcujK rationale 
, 'for choosing one bver the othec, the pareht is forced Jbo mak^ the final ^ 
determination* IfV>rpe case yet exists when the student is involved in a 
-^similar situation, ^hert caught' between two opposing .placement' 
-viewpoints, the student is thr,ust into the role of chief decision-maker 
- , by being asked bo designate a pre^ejrre^ p]^acemenjt These certainly are 
not situations which reflect i placement decision made by a ^team** Tas i& 
required by the Law). - * . ^ , * 

' * . ■ ■* ' ^ ' ' 

In general/ however/ passive agreement, was the nature of the-' process ^ 

" * when jnore than^ one placement, option .wa^being corfS^ered; i.e. / the group 
members sometimes meandered through V/p^ and cons of different plac^ents 
in a very non-specific way/ without^ying 'the stude'nt'sr needs explicitly 

^^"^ — --t^^ny of .the, program options*^^!© considerati<jn of options wap often 
not a rational process: tj^i^^^as usually no weighing of alternatives 
relative* to the prnipijjtf^iy^ ^eeds of t^e student/ nor was there a^y 
' attempt to ran^|^<!&it needb.^This lack, of group decision-making skills 
may cpntrtbrfte tc^ the practice of one person making' the placement^ 
decision and then the placement teaitr or committee merely rubber-stamping 
/its approval of that placemen^^..^This of 'skill in applying a lo^cal 

decision-making process al3o'ma^||^nd tortBiscOurage consideration of ' 
different options when determining placement for^ ^handicapped student. 

' Sanetlmes diagnostic information was not available to the committee 
^^r one of three .pq^ibl^ reasons: (1) a professional' with cas^relexrant 

infonttation was unable to attend the meeting; (2} the chi3,d.had yet to be 

* ^ ' * 

tested in aS3p^i||.c area; (3) it, was not appare^nt that pai;ticular ^ 
information was necessary at .the time the case was scheduled for revi^w^* 



Por example, In one ^se, a placement meeting was convened but, for the 
first time, the^ regular education teacheC raised the possibility of 'the 

'Student having a hearing problem. There w/is agreement that an 
appropriate, placement decision could not be made without considering the 
results of ^ audlologlcal examlnatlpn. The committee was dismissed '^to 
be reconvened at a future time when all necessary data would be 

'available* It Is Interesting to note ^that this particular case 
eventually had to be" dropped from: our sample because the 'placement 
coii^lttee did not reconvene during our 2-month data i:;ollectlon period. 

^ The school notified the parent of jthe need fo^fthe student to Isve ^an 

J^udiologlcal examination at theXocad medlca^Sinter,. but delays In 
completing this asses^ent caused subsequent ^stponements in determining 



In general. Information presented 5t the placement meeti?ig was 
(disjointed. Part' of this may be du« to the condition o£ written 
diagnostic reports ^d part to the disparate lo^tlons of the , 
Information. In m^y peases*, , It was markedly difficult ta locate a 
central file w^j^ch included a summary of all information pertaining to a 
, given, Student. Each professional appeared to collect his/her evaluation 
data and did not' share the results until th^ meeting. The time 
constraints of the meetiVig, as veil as parent/student attendance, also 

ntfiy tend to prevent a ttprough presentation of the data. . 

* * ' ' 

4 ^i^oup decision-making can also b^ inhibit^ by eltheT a group which 

Is t^iArge and ^unwleldly or a group too smedl to Include participants 

with vatVied J.nf ormatlon. The range of members participating in placemeht 

meetings wfe obserjgd varled^from Z to 19. when the group' had more than 

seven members, sub-conversAtlons tended to evolve. In such a large 

group/ there were usually conclaves of professionals who knew one another 

and became a sub-group, at times Isolating and (Inadvertently) ^ 

Intimidating parents ^d often the regular education teact^er. On the 

other hand, groups consisting^ of onj||t a few professionals and the parent 

were not able to develop a flow of dialogue necessary to help the parent 

feel like contributing; - ^ . 



Congtr^ipts Upon Uffi Principle . Two major types of constraints to 
full 'implementation of the LRE concept were apparent: ' l) the lack 06 a 
full range of suitable .placements (which would facilitate greater ^ 
awaret^ess of alternatives on the cfart of school personnel for selecting 
among edtemative placements) ;/3ind 2) a general Lack of urider standing 
concerning the concept qf LRE* 

There were a variety of, -factors which_ affected the availability of a 
ful^ continuum of service options/ including the impact of fis^cal policy. 
*at both the itate and local levels, the organisation of administrative 
structures within the district (for example, housing scho6L psychologists 
within special education , rather than as an adjunct to general 
education), the geographical location of RlternRtiv^ service options . 
(requiring midue transportation of handicapped children), types of 
special education specialists wl\ich have been employed, and oth'er related 
factors* - 

Despite such instances of operational ^nfeasibility, there were . 
excellent examples of efforts to maintain children in as ''normal'* and as 
nonrestrictive an environment as possible* There was a clear commitment 
on the part, of every district in the^ study saro^ple to a type of 
"mai^streaming'* wTlch took the form of placing the handicapped child in 
close proximity. to ponhandi capped children* Where such a. placement was 
not possible, children were often placed with less severely handicapped 
children (upstreaming) * The. degree of 'success and sophistication, of 
course, varied considerably, but there was no question as to the sense of 

i 

commitment each d^istrict felt and showed in following through with such a 
philosophy* For example, in two districts, unusual organisational 
approaches to serving severely handicapped children were observed; this 
^tended to mitigate against these noted constraints* In t^oth of these 
districts the architectural design of the school buildiiig specifically 
accommodated class arrangements for the handicapped; educational programs 
for both handicapped (severely 30 in some cases) and nonhandicapp^d 
child had been operating simultaneously for more than five yealrs*^ This 
produced a ^taff , student body, and parent suppoift groups with a 
remeurkably open and inclusive attitude toward the handicapped child* 
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Exhibit 6.x shows the <3e3lgn of one Such school building In one 
district* " While i)andlcappe<f children have ^-designated section of 
the building for instructional and,^ grouping purposes, the v^ry open 
, "pods* or instructional areas, common play and lunch areas, and the high 
traffic exchange In the lobby area^^of ,the school enhanced remarkably the 
mixture of students arid- opportunities for soclal^^ntegration* In fact, 
this particular building contained severely mobility- impaired children! 
the wide ope^ physical spaces and lack of doors or tight,' enclosed . 
entrywayjs greatly enabled these, children to move freely and ^aslly with, 
crutches, wheelchairs, and bti^her' mobility-assistance devlc^« In th^ls 
setting, there was a great- deal of extracurricular and ^cial integration 
of the children— the pool serving-as one key focal point for this* . In 
fact, one of the most ^ev^aiy physically i^pairacj chilirsn in ths schcol, 
was able to participate In a National Spelling Bee competition, 

V J ^ * 

representing this district aj)d the st^te region* ^il^ opportunltl^ 
for Interaction and exchange ^y* well; belie the need to mcTre precisely 
define implementation requirements for at the operational l^vfel In * 
other districts* However, the concept of LRE is so deeply entangled with 
the popular concept of "mainstreamingT tnat a specific^ and directed 
effort is necessary to (^llneate the t!;vo^ concepts and to focus 
specifically on implementation of operational elements of LRE* 

Constraints Upon j:he Individualized- Educational Plan * One of the 
major constraints affecting the usefulness of /the/tndivlduAllzed 
Education Program Is the fact that It is often sjeen, solely as a 
requirement of the Law* Rather than serving as, a guide w^lch directs -the 
teachers' activities with a dilld* the Indlvld"uallzed Education Program ' 
Is perceived to be just one more piece ©^required paper thfi.t miist.be 
completed on each special education student* Discussions witt; teachers 
revealed ttiat Individualized Education Programs were sometimes develpped 
for IncJ^usiOT In the ^ile,''and then another instructional plan or / 
sequence was drawn up for actual use with the child. Thl? redundancy was 
not an attempt ^ subversion or deceit. The teachers simply did not 
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EXHIBn 6,1:. ARCHITtcrURAL JESim OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SHOWING INTEGRA- 
. . TION OF CHILDBEN WHH AND WnHOUT HAilDICAPS 



Ele(Mfitary Grsties xi 
->ft(ffan(j VI Children Inxi 
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perceive the '*off ici£LL'* Individualized E*aucation Program as scanethin^ to 

* be ingorporated into tf^ir classroom routines; * for them it was simply a^ 
part of the required paperwork* Given this tjpe of categorizing of the 
Individualized Education program, it is easy to see why teachers '.^uld' 
resent the time involved in developing something which was of no Eurther 
use ^to them* 

One district complained of an especially unusual constraint related 
to Individualized Education Program development. Teachers in this 
district made extensive use of instructional objectives (and their 
Individualized Education Programs) in teaching ^handicapped students* The 

• district had adopted this approach prior to the advent of ?,L* 94-142* 
Because" of the creation of the Iraw and its October 1st d^^adline for 
Individualized Education Programs on file, ti:|| district^felt ^ts 
Individualized Education Programs were no longer as good as they used to 
be* Previously^ teachers had spent the" first two months (both ^btember 
and October) dev^lo^ing deta'iled plans for each student^l, Since the new 
timeline curtailed this planning period tfy one month, this led to more 
abbreviated Individu'alized Education Programs* 

One last constraint arose in those cases, where districts held to 
strict time lines In completing Individualized Education Programs, A 
' quick completion of the process often" meant that the Individualized 
Education Program was developed by someone with very little knowledge of 
the child* (It is not difficult to see why the Individualized Education ' 
Program was not utilized and was later 'replaced by a "more functional 
plan*} I,ack of knowledge is a rather formidable hurdle in establishing 
goals and objectives* ^ - ■ ' ^ - ^ 

Constraints Involving Parent/Student * In spite of aforementioned 
efforts to encourage participation, corj^traints to parent involvement 
also wre not^d* Some parents did nbt appear -to have the interest, time, 
or, jierhapsy self-confidence to become actively involved in ' 
decision^making- Information concerning, placement options was often 
lacking to the degree that* the parents did not have sufficient 
information to participate* (Indeed, at times the school sj^aff did not 

■ ■ ' ^' ■ : ' 
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always appear to know the specifics concerning some-of the options, . such 

"* '-^ 

as s^vlces provided, availability, transportation, etcJ In addition, 
there appeared to be a general attitude that placement was the school's 
responsibility and that the schools were be^t equipped to make the 
placement <3eclslqn* ^ \^ 

Additional Constraints 

The Information to be presented here was gathered through Informal 
/discussions with district staff members and through the Insightful 

observations of toany different meetings* It was communicated through the 

i 

logs and In the debrleflngs, as well as through ongoing discussions among 

• * 

the project staff* i . . . ^ 

Insufficient Placemgit and Evaluation Personnel * Some of the 

' ■ T ' 

districts studied appeared to be operating comfortably wj^thln the 

requirement's of the Xaw; dome seemed to be barely one step ahead of what 

* 

needed to be done* Others were lagglng^ so far behind that It was 
difficult to imagine they would ever catch up* All In all, "overworked" 
was one word, most frequently used to describe district personnel from 
^hese latter two types of districts* 

/ While the willingness of staff meiabers to persist day after ^^Vf 
{ frustratioD after frustration, was admirable,* It Is highly doubtful 
\ whether an air of continual pressure contrlbutei3 to the appropriate * 
^il3elment and thoughtful planning of handicapped students' education* 
P<urthennoE%, as several district personnel pointed out, the constant 
pressure with no end In sight resulted In high turnover rates among the 
.staff* . / 

The districts had adopted a number of different coping strategies for 

dealing with a workload which surpassed staff capacity* One simple ^ 
* , 

procedure was to Impose a time limit on the meeting* By scheduling a 
series of meetings back to back, any Individual case was prevented from^ 
taking up too much time* Districts also coped with the workload by 
making little or no attempt to meet the required timelines or by letting 
three-year reevaluatlons slide, J^hlle these practices wffre not 
, officially condoned, they were not condemned either* 
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One of the more unfortunate coping strategies was handling some cases 
In a highly routlnlzed manner, l*e*, a typical Learning Disability, a 
typical Mental Impairment, wltli typlced needs, typlced test scores* 
Other ca^s, particularly those with unusual coiopllcatlons, woul^d get^ 
more in-depth attention and be treated on a truly Individual basis* In 
this way, staff members could be actively Involved In making some ijj 
'decisions and could ''push tl\e maximum amount of paper" it the same' time* 

One serious negative impact of Insufficient staff time was that 
children sometimes were left without proper care* This was not seen 
often,"but it did occur* Follpw^up information was not collected, and 
recoimaend0 evaluations were not done* A student was Actually at home 
for weeks without services because everyone Involved thought someone else 
was taking care of the case* Another stMdent had been completely 
raain^treamed and left without services for two yearS^ in .what turned out' 
to be a disastrously tnapprbprlatfe placement* Ho one was^a^ailable,^ 
however, to monitor tJils child's progress* - _ . 

Vai^lations in SllglbUi^y Criteria from State to State * Eligibility 

.criteria are the specif iQ^tiohs establlsheiS at the state level which must 
* " ^ , 

be met for a child to be classified in a particular handicap category. 

Such criteria for special education services varied considerably across 

the five states In the study^ particularly for the more ambiguous. 

handicapping condltlOTs such as Seriously Emotionally Disturbed and 

Specific Learning Disability (for example, the criteria used by two. 

different stages for classifying children as Learning Disabled)* One 

state's criteria were considerably more llbered than the first, and this 

would result in a higher number of children labeled as Learning 

Disabled* However/ thab state had adopted a celling on the percentage of 

children that^a district could declare as Learning Disabled* The ceiling 

prevented, the more libered eligibility criteria from having Its full 

impact. Obviously, this presented ail sorts of problems at the local 

level when students who met the eligibility criteria were Identified 

after the quota had been reached* 

While the Federal regulations supply definitions of tlie recognized 
handicapping conditions, the detailed specification of the ccltecl'a foe 
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class^icatic^ has been left up'to the states. One of the* consequences 
of' the resultant variety is that children who are handicapped in one* 
state are not eligible £or services iitoanothec* This problem Is likely- 
to receive >ntore attention, possibly li^bhe form of litigation/ as parents 
of mildly handicapped children move from one state to another and learn 
that'tbelr children can no longer be provided with services*^ 



Coordination of Federal Monies from Various Programs * An Issue which 
appeared to be unresolved In several districts was the problem^ of serving 
a child through several different funding sources* Title I funds (and 
regulations) twere most often Involved in the controversy* 'in geReral, 
the districts were unsure as just what constituted proper 
distributicn' vhen a chMd is^ligibl^ for several i|PiPar.s, Vzrizis 
solutions had been reached* There sCTie feeling that It was unfair to 
use Title I fUn^s tb serve ^'handicapped child who qualifies for other 

monies* Assuming a limited amount of resources, the fairest allocation 

^ * 

was seen a^ that which gave everyone a , small piece 'of at least one pie^ 
The problem with this reasoning - is , as one local agency special education 
director pointed out, that it is against the law to deny access to a , 
Federal program because an individual is handicappe^f, / 

The districts appeared to have worked out internal arrangements for' 
managing this situations the strongest effect of this constraint appeared 
to operate on a non^obvlous level during the placement decision-making.^ 
T>ie team members restricted themselves to the "handicapped programs" in 
selecting a placement for a child* For the mildly handicapped. In 
particular, a less restrictive and yet still appropriate placement, might 
have been found by exploring other supplemental options. It Is 
Impossible to say whether th^ Sistrlcts^ consistent failures to even ^ 
explore the alternatives was because a combined program of services was 
never appropriate' for the child or because It. was not consistent with 
inforipal district policy to explore such a program* In any event, 
uncertainty exists as to precisely l^f and how various federal programs 
are to be used to support each othei;, and the po"tentlal they represent 
for less restrictive placements Is not presently being explored b^^those 
making placement decisions* 
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X^ranaportation . Transporting bandlcajped children to their buildings 
presented several kinds of problems to the local agencies « The 
administrative effort required to niove a sizable number of chll'drengjlftally 
to and from widespread locations Is a maiomoth task* Some dlstrlcts^even 
seem^ to select proximal placement In order to eliminate transporting 
the child to the more appropriate/ but more distant^ placement* This is 
an Interesting examp3.e of how some placement decisions may superficially 
a^ear to be macla In accordance with the principle of least 
restriotlvertess {l*ef: placement closest to home), while other fiscal or 
administrative considerations. are the actual deciding^ factors* 

Another problem associated with transportation was the <3elay 
occurring before the ciiild could actually begin. This vss another 
example of an Issue .where, , for some districts^ It was a routine matter, 
and for others It was a major source of difficulty* ^ 

' *X . 

" Transportation Is closely linked tj? the availability of resou^es* 
To .the extent that the district. has a large number of options, children 
need not go very far from their homes* If the district has^few or even 
no suitable options, handicapped children may need to spend an Inordinate 
amount of timev^bemg bussed to and from an appropriate class (in some 
cases over an hour)« These hours, multiplied over weeks and years, 
represent a substantial loss of time which these children could spend in 
more productive ways^ The lost time factor alone may become a strong 
incentive for making special efforts to place children near their homes* 

* Lack Qf Interagency Coctdlnatlon * The problems of a' child (or 
family) being served'l^xseveral public agencl^es are well knpwn* The same 
Issyes a^eared with'' regard to handicapped children* Other agencies 
Involved with a^dilld might Include the health or welfare department, the 
coi^rts, or a community mental health agency* Communication between bhe 
agency and the sciiool systCTi ranged from excellent to nonexistent* When 
commun Ication was poor, the same Infohq^tlon was collected repetitively ' 
on a diild* The family was shuttled from on^case worker to another* 
One of the most serious problems arises when a number of agencies are 
involved an^d there Is general abdication of responsibility* This Is 
particularly true when the child's problems are not basically educational 
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In nature , ^SamiXy problems, ^drug related). The Involvement of so 

many agencies can give rise to the "It Is lyyt my problem" 

syndrome— particularly, when special education staff members are already 

overworlced,^ as previously described. 

J* 

Detailed organizational arrangements need to be established to 'insure 
the provision of a tota^ program of services appropriate fbr the child 
arid. In many cases, the family. At the^pVesent time, s^e districts have 
not yet established such arrangements. Moving the child Into a 
progressively less restrlctfVe environment Is not likely to be a 
possibility unless all^agencies Involved are working cooperatively toward 
the sdi:ie goal. ^ ^ . " - - ^ 

' Missing Pieces on the Contlnuum i^ All dfstricts are required by law 
to have the continuum of services available — either In Its own district 
or through neighboring districts. However, dlstr*icts,that place children 
in categorical programs actually need a number of continuums* they ''need 
one for each category of handicapping conditions*, To the extent that 
qertaln options are not available for some handicaps (e.g., no resource 
Voom^ f or Mentally Retarded, no self-contained Learning Disabled classes), 
t;he placement decision-making process is severely constrained. Prom^the 
tfiSkn's perspective, a^ choice must be made between the proper, place on the 
continuum or the proper set of clasmates. Even if the placement does 
exist somewhere In the districts It may not exist in the neighborhood 
school or a school nearbs:,'^n which case another choice must be made. ' 

This constraint can be viewed from two perspectives. On one hand, it 
Is caused by not enougf^ resources to generate the continujutm several times> 
\Over. On the other hapd. It Is caused by a district policy which \ 
a priori pategorlze^^lassrooms In such a way that certain types of, ^^^^3 

<|hildren cannot' be admitted. By their very nature, these classifications 

It ^ ■ f' 

can prevent Individually -determined placements and thus go^ against the 
principle of least restrictive environment. 
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Fiscal Determinants o£ Least Restrictive Environroent . Closely - 
related to th^ existence within local districts of continuums of 
adternative placeiitents is the speciad education reimbursement policy 6£ 
the state* 'Various funding formulas can be interpreted as providing 
incentives and disincentives for different types of, placements* In 
making a placement decisis/ the decision-maker usually has at least two 
major adternative types of educational settings to consider;' (1) Self- 
contained Classrooms; and (2) Resource Rooms* 

In keeping within the guidelines established urider P*L* 94-142, the 

decislcn-maker is required to place the evaluated child in the least 

restrictive setting* However, the details of how dollars are reimbursed 

from the state to the localifcy tend to set c»P Indirect, but rather 

*^poverful, incentives that wprf^ against .the primary intent of P^L* 

94-142. While these fiscal incentives may not be diret::tlv observable in 

the placement of handicapped children, it is our contention that such 

placements can be better understood in tennis of how the state choosers to 

* ' ' * * ' ' ' # '* 

reimburse localities for their efforts* In short, least restrictive , 

environment is influenced by reimbursable dollars* » 
In order to deteri^ine the , impact which reimbursable dollars h^ve ori 



^ accurate^ cost ^nd pupil data, a set of indicators was developed a^ a 





. 1. Total sti^^t enrollment is 2f,500 students 
' 2. Pupils 'Serv^ in , -self-contained classes is 100 
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7* Average teacher salary Is $10,500 ^ ^ . 

8». Fringe benefits Is $754 or 6r-Tpercent of salary, whlchevef Is less 

These trharaclleristlcs, « yell as the following examples , should be, 

viewed ^s ^luStratl?^ of the various state and funding patterns » 

^ ^ ^ - . . ^ ^ ^ * 

Excess Cost Aid *. ^ Allocation formula, based upon excess cost, 
* — \ ' 
reisiburses sdiool districts for direct costs ascribable to the education 

of the handicapped. In determining a district's allocation, only those 

costs which are directly re*late<3 to the education of the handicapped and^ 

which would not have been ^incurred if the specialized programs were 

discontinued are considered^ In essence, then, such^a formula will 

reimburse, only those costs resulting from the child's being handicapped 

and not those 'basic posts r8lat3d ^to tha child's baing a puoil in ^ha 

"district, ' • ' ' 

In otie state, the 1975-76 distribution plan for special education was 
operated and funded in an excess cost basis under Chapter 269, "Laws of 
1975 First Executive Session*" Special education excess cost funds 
provided 'additional revenue to, local school districts to provide 
handicafped educatioial programs*' Additional teaching. staff , above what 
existed for the ba^ic programs,' allowed local districts to provide, 
teacher/pupil radios vieWed as essential for differing types of 

handicapping conditions* / 

* 

Keeping in mind our contention that handicapped placements can be 
better understood in terms of reimbursable dollars, let us consider the 
case of 100^ special education students being placed in a self-contained 
classroom or resource room program* A typical calculation in determining 
excess costt funding* on^er each program. type would produce the following 
reimbursement schedule: - , 
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UfflLE 6.2: COST OP EDDCATIHG A HANDICAPPED CHILD BY LEVEL Of GOV^SNMEKT 

(EXCESS COST AID) ' . 



Percent Sejlf- 
Resource Resource Contained 
Room Room Clas sroom 



, Pprcent 

jSelf- 
Contalned 
Classroom 



State Exq^ss 
* CoB^t Funded 



$31,798 



42% 



$62,962 



59% 



Local District 
^Funded 



$44,075 



58% 



$44,073 



41% 



Th6 above diart illustrate the effects of the aid formulas on the 

various levels of government dealing with the education of handicapped 

^ I 
children^. There appears to be a significant financial llncentive for a 

school district to choose a relatively more restrictive educational 

getting ^for the child. In the placement; of the 100 handicapped children 

.in a self-contained classifoom, the local district bears only 41 percent 

* 

of the total costsT Placing the children in a resource room, the local 
district has to pay 58 percent of the total cost. In short, the fiscal 
incentive is to place the child In the most restrictive environment, that 
of a self-contained classroom; this IS dlainetrlcally*opposed to tb?^ 
placement criteria promulgated by Public Law 94-142. Excess cost aid was 
used byN;wo states la our sa^jiple. 

Teacher Salary Aid . An allociatldn, formula based upon teacher salary 
al<f, distributes to each county a sum equal to the total" number of * 
authorized teachers times th^lr r^spec^ve^^salary schedules.' * ^ 

In one State, t]he 1975-76 distribution* plan fo^r 'Speclal Education was 
operated and funded under e teacher salary aid program under Act 215 of 
the Laws of ^347. ^Teach^ salaury aid Was based on the number of teachers 
a county had and on thg amount of colLe^e^tralftlng and years of^ teaching 
expedience. Once distributed, the mone^ had to be used for the payment 



b£ teachers' salaCrles, The coiJnt les however ^ were not required .to .pay 
each.^acher according tb hi^s/her individual position on the State ^ 
^chedulet^^^t ihe State dould not pay mpre^ th'ail was paid b^^j^^e -local 
dlstriQt3;^ . ' * . 

Again/ let ^us ccAisider tb^ case^of the same^lOO special education 

students being placed In a self-contained classroom or a resource roolii 

^ ■ * ■ * ' 

prograA*. A typit:aX calculation woul<? result in the foll<5Wing: [ 

TABLE 6*3: COST EDUCATING A HANDICAPPED C^U> BY LEVEL OP GOVERNMENT 

f k \ * (TEACHER SAIA^ AID) ■ * ^ 





Resource 
Room 


Resource' 
Room 


Contained 
.Slasstoom * 


' Percent - 
\ S3l5- 
Contained 
Classroom 


state Teacher 
Salary*Aid 




43% 




82% 


Local District 
Funded ' 


$51,032 




; / $23,147.^ 


* • 18% 



\ Again, it ^appears that ther^is a financial inc^tive to place the 
100 handicapped children ifi a more resJtrictiVe environment, I^rhe** 
placei^t bl tHe 100 /children in a self -con tai'n«d olassroom, t^^Klocal 
district bears only 18 percent of the total co However y if the 
children are plarced in the resource room, .the ^ocal distridt has to bear 
;^7 percent pf the cost** This largi discrepancy is priitfarily dueC^ the 
:fact *hat, once plafced iri a resource^ room, t;he dislrrict atill has .to 
provide the^studeht wi^^^r"2^egular day •^fcgji^Sfer/ ' • 

In summary, ?the appli<iatioi((" of reimbursement fqrmulas to these 
hypot|ketxcal^^|^^Ans illus'^rates the, indirect influence which fiscal 
factors tari^^^^^VdizaX distci^ct placements*. The indirect impact has 

IKHKhave th,e effect' of financially rewarding districts for 
ncapp^fd children in more restrictive placements* 



l^reen det 
^laql|ig 
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Phyaical Locatton of Exiatlng Facilitiea . A faotor which had a 
aerloua inipact on the>fkroount of time a handicapped child will be able to 
spend with nonhand I capped peers la the physical location of ^he special 
education ^acUltlea* The deciaion to deterii^ne the' location, of the 
specif, education facljLltiea^ls not made In^tHe team meeting; It waa rnade 
many yeara before ^ when adminiatratorS wgre^lannlntf the programa. Thoae 
dlajirlcts thai; were forealghted enough to iocate thfelr special education 
claasea, evert, thoae .for the; aever^y ahd profoundly handicapped^ In 
regular education bu^lldings, can now eaally provide le^a restrictive 
pXacemen£a. pistrlctsM^hat built special schoola will aend children to 
thoa^- ^hoola . / * * " . . ' \ 

Consider, Zor e:5a3ple, tvo of the districts in th3 study.' Both ars * 
large, urbafe districts. One dlatrlct haa no s|>eclal achoola. All 
apecl^l education claaarooTQS are in, regular schools either In a special 
ving, oi in one'pf the modular .units whlch'make up some schools.' The 



other dlatrlct haa a ^pober of special schools, ^nJFudlng a ^school for ' 
"the trainable mentally retarded. ' , ^ ' , 

/Whf^ie the quantity of Interaction between the handicapped and the 
nonhandlcapped' in the ilr$t dlatrlct might not be extensive, the ^ 
potential fax^ exceeds, that found In the second district. 1% both 
*dlatrlcHtei the placements are constrained t^certain realltlea. *It 
cannot mo« a clasa to a new building. The relationship o£ the decialona 
made with regard to facility p^annln^ and those concerning the leaa 
reatr'ictlve wvlronment for' an Indl-^dual atudent ahould be recognized. 

LRE muat be a part of the former fco^be more fully a part of the latter. 

■ - ' " 

<. 

Creativity ot the Placement Ttfam * Bealdea belng^ externally ^ * 
conatralned^, the ^ placement teanls were often aeen as Internally, 
cohatralned; they were llmiteilby their failure to come up with unuaual- * 
or creative solutlona. ^^nuae of thla proceaa, tl^ decla^on*mftklng waa 
limited to whatever the* team conaldered within the rea^ of 
reaaonableneaa, I.e., th&s^andard aet of ^lacementa for handicapped 
studenta In the dlatrlct. /With the exception of highly unusual cases, 
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there were few attein^s to try new approaches or to assemble services in 
unique ways'* While It is true that realistically there were onljt a 
limited number of choices for a student/ it Is also true that a greaber 
efCort could often have been: expended to tailor arrangements 'to the 
Individual student* ' , 

The notl<^ pf expending the additional effort to seek a slightly 
better solution is particularly relevant to LRE* As tiotefd earlier, LRE ' 
was-not a critical part of the decision-making in most meetings* An 
effective and completed implementation will Require an extra effort on 
the part of individual professionals to ask Whether a placement is - ' 
actually the least restrictive a child can handle* Similarly, the team 
mCTibers need to ask, aloud whether there are ways this child could spend ^ 
adaiwionai !:'i-^-e ^;ch nonnandi^^ped — or ^b^ccer j^ec, aS3u*:iing tcx^z as 
a goal/ they musk ask what can be done to'reallze it* To the extent 6ha't 
these questions are not being raised and creative alternatives are not * 
being explOi;,ed, LRE cannot be a vital part of the declslon^making* 

Summary . \ ^ ' . . * 

* * 

Three words could be used to* synthesize many of the concepts 

* ' ■J' 

presented. in the chapter regard to -the context in which the^ , ^ 

principle of least restrictive environment is' presently oper^-tin^: ' 
communication, commitment, and flexibility* Communication can be 
established In many ways* In small districts, it *seemed JbD happen almest 
automatically. In the larger districts, formal mechanisms were put in 
pla.ce: written documents; standardized procedures; a management 
hierarchy; , and layers of meetings* Where communication .broke down, 
placements suffered* Information on the case or the possible placement^^ 
was incomplete, there were no follow-ups, and^ unnecessary delays were^ ^ 
encountered* 

jSommitment 'the child and to least restrictive placement is a 
rather amorphous con^pt* Although impo^si^ble to code on the observation 
form, it^was clearly visible to the obsei^vers. Commitment ' Is seen In the 
extra time It takes, to visit a possible placement, to Explain things jiiore^' 
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thoroughly to the patents, to make the telephone calls, and to juggle the 

roster to get the child In the class. Commitment to least 

restrlctlyeness Is making aCft extra^>£Jort to keep the student in a 

^regular cLass or, at least, in a regujaar school. From a-pollcy ^ 
* . V . * 

standpoint, therje Is not much tjbat can be done\bout commitment. It 

■ ' * ^ 

canhot be mandated. Policymakers are In a posltloK* however, to remove 
the barriers that tend to demoralize the professlonals\ Involved In 
administering ^d delivering special education seiTvlces. Many of the 
, constraints discussed In this chapter represent specie^ educat^lon^ 
barriers. An environment more conducive tp commitment (will exist when 
some'Of these Carriers are mlr^lzed or eliminated^ 

Flexlbilirty can be a critical part of apf)roprla>fely serving the 
handicapped students. A'middle ground needs to be found (and held) 
between, a total absence of procedures, a situation which invites abuse, 
and a maae^f tegulatlons so thick they can obstruct the educational 
process* With regard to determining an appropriate program of services 
&or an individual chlld^ any restriction on the options open to that 
child can effectively serve to impede lra|M€men.tatlon of LRE. Lack of the 
'/Ight handicap,* prohibiting certain service options, conflicts between 
s^tate and Federally supported programs — are all examples of the ,kinds of 
ipojidltions ^rhich limit flexibility and make a placement less. 
Inijividuallzed than itr might be. Some conditions are justified and 
-necessany, but their impact needs to be acknowledged. The possibilities 
for LB£ ^conflicting with another priority appear endless. These are 
policies and procedu;c^§^^ the local, state, and Federal level. Some 
facilitate LRE,' d^ome linpede It. Some are not consistent across the three 
levels. There are also idtJal, state, and Federal policies; for programs 
which are not specl'f Ically ^r the handicapped. Although these present 
many more potential llml&^ the flexibility of what can be <^one, for an 
Individual student. It appears that most districts have ^adopted a 
philosophy incorporating commitment to the Individual studen't^even an 
^splte of rigid, and bureaucratic requirements/ . 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of the study^was j:o provide a state*-of-the-art 
description of the process by <irhich school districts make decisions about 
the setting in which a handicapped child is to be educated. ,/P*L* 94-142^ 
The Education for all .Handicapped Children Act^ provides that tp the 
ma^imnzi extent appropriate^ handicapped children are to be educat^^d ^iti^ 
children who are not handicapped* That is\ a handicapped child must.;'be^ 
placed in the least restrictive environment (LRE) appropriate to his or • 
her needs* The Act and its regulations view the placement decision as 
the outcome of a multidiscipliaary group declsion-making'process* *The 
report has sumnarised the findings which describe^ Jthe 'policies and 
procedures employed by States and by school districts^ the'^'factors they 
considered in'reaching a decislotr including the ^^le of LRE, In the 
deoision-making\ and some of the constraints, which were observed to 
^impede placements consistent with t^e LR£ .mandate* In addition^ 
determination of vhat standards are applied by judges aiad hearing 
officers ir| LRE related dispu^tes^ were provided* 

STji^E POLICIES 

As escpected^ across the, 50 State Annual Program Plans which were, 
reviewed there was a wide variety of placement inf ormation^and > 
guidelines* Many States provi'ded very detailed information^ although no 
one State ever addressed all concerns of the study* The provision of . 
such (Jetailed, information for selected ^placement proc^edures was 
'especially notable for those States ^ith administrative manuals* These 
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documents generally Included definitions of handicapping conditions, 
eligibility criteria, recsm^nded tests for each area of suspected 
exceptionality, suggestions as to appropriate placement options, and 
facilities require^nts* Thus, for those areas generally addressed by 
admli^lstrative manuals , highly specific information was provided* Each 
State alsa 4:^ded to address tik types of placement alternatives provided 
^ in its jurisdiction in a highly detailed manner* Placement options were 
frequently defined and often broken down into finer discriminations than 
the 11 reporting option^ listed in the I»H£ table of the Annual Program 
Plan Reporting Porm^ ^ 

^ The range of information varied greatly among States in the areas of 
placement meeting names and time intervals allowed between steps in the 
placement process* Placement meetings were called anything from 
■^planning conferences,'* /^taffings,'* '*chUd st^idy,'* '*IEP," or 
'^evaluation'* committees* Several States indicated "multidlsciplinary" 
meetings, but there was rarely a substantive modifier to ]j:i!3lcat'e. the 
fujKJticst-^ the conference* Finally, several States djLd^lndlc^te having 
a ''placementV committee where — at least Hjy the clear inclusion of the^ 
. term '*placemOTtr~the- function of the group was known* tH^ highly 
discrepant nomenclature -evidenced with the placement meeting alsos 
reflected a genwal ambiguity surrounding the actual -^jplac^mentadecflsipn^ 
It was often difficult" to determine when Caod by whom) the actu^al 
decision was tofbe made* 



in general, the States showed greatest consistenc)r-€or those aspects 
of placement specifically addressed by P*L^ 94-142 i^gulatlons* Thus^ ■ 
nearly all Stat^ reported notifying parenfei? of declilons; proi^ldlrvg lii . 
this notice a rationale (the reasons for the decision) and^ justification 
{wh_^ other options were rejected); afid conduptl/ig an annual evaluation of 
placements The Sttates also were similar In their* strong e:^re5slon 
preference for regular class placements and ffr the, provision, of a 
continuum of services* ' ' - ^ ' 

In , several other areaS of placemer\t af^tivj^y^ however,^ number. jof 
states provided only vague or- ambiguous infocb^JilAi, . ^eneMiiy, , these ^ 
tended to be areas wjfiich .were not explicftl/ a^res^ed" by .the/t^^L, ft4-i42 





regulations. For example, although parents were often mentioned as 
peurticipants at the placement meeting, standard procedures excluding the 
parent from decision-making were aiso evident. Thus, "informal" meetings 
or "interpretive" conferences with the parent to explain the placement ^ 
decision, ex post f actO f were mentioned. Such meetings were not 
qualified by statement? that they were only in the event that the parent 
could not attend the regular placement meeting • They appeared, from the 
AFP, to be stsmdard operating procedures* of the State. State policies in 
the area of parental consent for placement were also often vagutf in their 
r equi remen ts . . ^ * * 

Similarly, little information concerning the relationship between the 
It? and* placement was found. It was frequently not* possible to discern ' 
whether state policies required placements to be conducted before, after, 
or at thb same tim^ as the'IEP* ^ 

Throughout the review of State policies, a number of notable 
practices were found. ' Thus, the reintegration policy of south Dak<>ta; , 
the evaluation safeguards for non-English tests in New Hampshire? the 
parent/child advocates in California; the documentation of rejected 
Options for later use in Mdntana; anci the rigorous moni^toring of 
placement, every 12 weeks in Kansas (including follow-up after exit frqm 
special education) , are all examples of practical state policies 
developed to assist with the implementation' of fhe Act. Administrative 
manuals, also appeared to.be helpful ways' for the States to assist l^cal 
school districts throu'gh the provision of highly detailed information* 
Ho one state or geographic area ha.d a monopoly on hotable"^ practices . 
Taken all together, each Statef^s contribution to placement .procedures 
offered a wealth of strategies ' for ijirplem^entation qf the Act* 

In sunmary, p*L. 94-142 regulations aj)peared to be a systematizing, 
force in several areas of pla^c^^^nt- related State pdliciess Mahy States 
did not stop with this, however, but w^nt beyond the regulations of p.X*. 
94-142 in providing gufdance .to LEAs. Although most States provided * 
little information on I#RE,,a great deal of other, .related information w^ 

... - ^-i - ' 
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reported. This may indicate that the States have chosen to address the 
same aspects of the placement process as those which are addressed by 
P*L. 94-142. .Generally/ only those aspects of the Act which were not 
explicitly addressed by p,l. 94-142 tehded to lack clarity and 
consistency. Although this may^e due to the inability of States to 
require certain procedures (such as parental participation) or by Stat^ 
preference to allow local detennination (such as the order in which the. 
lEP and placement would occur) /state policies may also simply, reflect 
only those areas explicitly addressed by p.Li. 94-142. 

LSGAL ANALYSIS 

The purpose of the Legal Analysis was to determine what standards -are 
»r>pl^i^ b'^ j*jdg^s 3n'3 st^t^ l^vel h^»ring officers in deciding '^isoutes 
related to the least restrictive environment {LR£) pla^ment of 
handicapped children. These placement disputes usually involve parents 
emd local school sysiiems. ^ 

Regarding £he judicial review process itself/ it can be concluded 
that coyrts are assisting in the iniplementation of the least restrictive 
environment (LRE) principle by ensuring that all'program alternatives 
required by ?.L*^ 54-142 are available to all handicapped children or^an 
equal basis according to each child' s tparticular needs^ 'For example/ in 
cases where local districts ^ave refused to pt^ovide the full range of 
placements/ judicial decisions have generally required such placement 
options to be made available. In some of these cases, the * 
requirement has been an explicit. part of the rationale for the decision. 

With regard to administrative hearing officers, the conclusion is 
less^ clear. The overwhelming majority of decialons' are from^appeals by 
* parents rather than local school' systems/ and in most of these appeals 
the parents want a "more restrictive placement" (usually in the form of a^ 
private schoolj than that proposed by the'Iocal School system. Although 
the "least restrictive placement" is ordered in the^large majority, of 



cases, most of the decisions make no reference to the LRE requirement^ 
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and those which do, do 30 superficially. This niay suggest that the LRE 
element of the decision Is either absent or, as we found in the analysis 
of placement meetings in local districts, that the inclusion of LKE 
principles is implicit in the decision. For either reason, a more 
explicit rationale of the LRE principles In' such decisions^ would provide 
dQCUioeritatlcn and guidance In other, related, decisions, 

LOCAL DISTRICT ANALYSIS 

All 15 districts conducted at, least one meeting on each child in the 
sample which fopused on the . determination of the child's educational 
placement and/or the development of the Individualized Educational Plan 
(lEP) * Plac^ent committee meetings were sonetimes conducted at those 
-iifferent adaini9<^aclve levels within a*scnool system; at the school 
.level, the regional^ level, and at a central (district) committee. One or 
more parents almost always attended at least one nteetlng to discuss their 
chlld^s placement, althopgh In ^t least five sites, district personnel 
held preliminary meetings In the' absence of parents to discuss ' 
eligibility and placement. There were several possible reasons^ for these 
meetings Including; the resolution of Internal ^conflicts . among school 
^personnel, discussion of , sensitive issues which were considered 
inappropriate to discuss in front jot parents and/or discussion about 

which formal placement recommendaFlon to make to the parents^," 

J/ . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Although the child's parents were generally not involved in every 
meeting, they were at least assured of an opportunity to connaent on the 
placement declsicHi and to participate to the extent they desired* Once ^ 
the district was In agreement, the recommended placement was presented to 
the parents} or once the parents had esseatially agreed to the placement, 
the case went through the decision-making process, at the district level. 

One of, the strongest findings^ to emerge was that the IBP was always 
developed -after the placement decision was made, although the Act state 
that the placement is to be ba^ed on the student's individualized 
educational program. Hot opce in all the cases observed was the 
devex^s;^ prior to the placement d^lslon. In about half of the cases It 



was developed at tbe same meeting where the placement decision had been 
made although it was still developed lifter the placement decision 
itself* In other cades, a placement decision was made, the child was 
placed and then the new teacher developed the lEP. In still other cases, 
a placement for the following fall was being decided and there was no 
intention to develop the IE? until the new school year. 

Placement meetings typically were 36 minutes long and included six 
participants; the school psychologist and the mother weje the wDSt 
frequent attendees. 

There was almost never ft written agenda which was circulated at the 
meeting, but usually the chairperson made a brief introductory statement 
abouc the natjre and purpose of the j^e^^ing^ There vera alniOat al^-avs 
written forms completed during the course of the meeting. The 
pre-'printed form served as somewhat of an agenda since the chairperson 
guided discussion by completing required items included on the form. 

The discussion at the meetings usually began with a recitation of 
test'scores and other diagnostic information from the school psychologist 
and then proceeded in round-robin fashion with each attendee giving 
his/her interpretation of the child's problem, fq^ctional level, and 
needs. The discussions during placement deliberations were usually 
in|ormal, and the conten^^ focused primarily on the child's academic 

achievement or social/ emotional adjustment. 

♦ » 

It should be noted that, in general, the issues more frequently 
discusse<? at the observed m^tings were those considered to be most 
iurportant to a pragmatically sound placement decision. Examples of 
issues discussed included: results of diagnostic«and achievement 
testing, the child's current academic level, social functioning in 
terms of peer relationships aifd teacher/student interactions*^ ,This type 
of information related to defining the child* § individu^ needs and 
helped determine the final educational placement wherein these needs 
cQuld be- met* Unfortunately, there was rarely any effort made to 
summ^lCize discrete inforwation presented by individuals. The data about 

i 



the child were bfiten not^tled together to give an Integrated picture of 

the child's strengths, weaknesses and ^ucatlonal needsl ' ^ 

y * ■ ■ ^ ^ } 

The Pla^cement Deoision , , . ; ' , ' ' 

* .It was often difficult to Identify who determined placement *and 
act^ally when^ th&*decl^on was m^e* It seemed that frequently the 
dteclslott Itself was *m^e, by. one of ^ district 'staff membfers who 
presented^ ^he recomhend^tion to the committee for wha^t amounted 
routine approval* / * * ' ' y ' 

Dnless there' was obvious disagreement about where a chlld/should be- 
placed^, the convepln^ of the placement comnlttee of ten' served^ only' to 
present the rec6mmen<^ticn J;o petrents- and/br pther professionals who^ 
^would J:>e ipvOlved in the-'ca^e'/ In such iristemces -the meeting could not 
be considered a forum for group declsion-maktng* 

In spite of high parent attendance at meetings and consistent efforts 
by local school staff to involve parents In the actual decision-making 
process, parents were rarely active ^participants. While parents were 
asked to contribute Information about the .child, .decisions about the 
educational placement were made primarily by the school district staff, 
and then presented to parents for approval. Howevei, the high rate of 
parental participation In these me^ptlngs assures them the\>pportunity to 
contterit on participate In the pIaceBei^*aecislco process* ^xhls 
arrangement appeared to be satisfactory to both the school and the 
parent. Most of the time parents seemed to agree with* the suggested 
placement and were satisfied with the final decision* 

Students were rarely Involved In meetings; however, when they did 
attend, they were ^Iven ample opportunity to become Involved ^nd to * 
participate In the determination of their own educaitlonal programs-* 

In only 9 out of 134 meetings was a range of available placement 
options pyesented. prior bo discussing an Individual option* In only one 

meeting ^ete the options presented along a continuum of restr Ictlveness* 

% ' ft * 

Typically, the placement, team gav»serlous consideration to only one 
option before making a placement recommendation or decision* 

* * * 

.174 



^ ,Two or more option^ w^re seriously considered in fewer than one--nlTith 
of the cases* When' two or^ niore options were considered, 'the discussion 
usdall^y centered around disputes over labels rather than the actual 
restrictiveness of the placement (e.g., Ti/iR vs. EMH), or dlsagreeiAents 
over tbe amount of time to be spent in special education (e.g., Resource 
Room Vs. 6eXf -Contained) , Although the placement teams explored few 
placement options, it should be emphasized .that ^he teams apparently saw 
no need to investigate any more than that. In the vast majority of 
cases, there w^ usually a consensus that an appropriate placement could 
be' made in an existing program within the district, 

Altt>ough a placement. Was usually found for a student, lack of a 
variety of options and openings did affect the decision-making. Because 
of a lack of resources with which to fully operationallze a complete 
continuum of placem^t^ tHie deliberations we observed tended to be 
confined to discussing o^Hy the existing and available options. Often 
team members seemed to be restlricting their decision-making to a small 
"mental menu" of options with known placement openings, in other cases, 
the fact that a program or class was full was openly discussed at the 
meeting. In several cases, lack of openings was a determining -factor in 
placement selection. ^ 

Although the specific terms "LRE" and "mainstreaming" were not 
frequently used by placement team participants, there was evidence that 
both ccyicepts were adhered to In making placement decisions.- This ^^as 
reflected by the fact that only a small percent of the cases in x>ur 
sample were placed in educational settings which did not allow for 
Interaction with nonhandlcapped children. 

Many of /the elements which comprise the concept of LR^ such as 
individually determined placements based oft needs, interaction 'with 
nonhandlcapped diildren, and continuum of services were manlfesV In the 
final placement decision and were factors considered In arriving at the 
decision. On the other hand, the 'concept of stigma, which may sometimes 
be associated with Identifying a child with a label .of a particular 
bajj^lcap^lng ^ndltlon or. with placement in a special, education class, 

V 
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was not frequently mentioned. In^ -addition, harmful effects, which could* 
occur in the physical, psychological/emotional, or educational areas for 
both handicapped and nonhamdi capped children, -depending on the classroom 
assignment of the handicapped child, were seldom discussed* * ^ 

The implicit nature of LRE in the decision is further .Underscored by 
the small niinber of dvert deferences or discussions of opportunities for 
interaction with the nonhatndicapped- in the'cases observed* Only 30 
pexcent of the meetings actxially discussed the provision of such 
opportunities, while 78 percent of the cases were actually placed in 
settings which provided for social interaction* 

Although a commitment to providing interaction with the 
ncnhan3icac?ed seeaed be an L-nplicit part or niany of the placement 
decisions observed, it entered into the decision'at only 4 broad, generit^; 
level. The J^cisiois tended to be limited to scheduling regular class 
participation for some academic activities, non-academic classes, lunch/ r 
etc* Art, music and p*b* were particularly popular choices* 
Qpportunttes for interaction with nonhandi capped students in intermural 
sports, school clubs, recreation and other school electives were not 
mentioned* Whil^ the placement teams jnade decisions regarding art, music 
or lunch, th^re was no discussion of the operational aspects necessary to 
really ensure social integration gor the child* Even in meetings to 
develop Individualized Educational Plans, the implementation aspects of 
interaction with nonhandi capped children were not addressed* 

In sura, the terms "LRE" and "mainstreaming" were rarely used* LRE ^ 
particular seemed bo.be poorly understood* Even so, some of the key 
elements defining the concept were employed in determining the placement 
d^ision. or were manifest in thfr^cision itself, and neither ^concept w^s 
discussed at an operational level* x, -^^^ 

Constraints 

Constraints were defined as those factors whfch prevent^ or 
inhibited local school districts from achieving full .implementation of 
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the least restrictive environment mandate* As with the other study data, 
no claims cpn be made as to the representativeness of the problems 
discussed* They are simply some of the difficulties faced by ^the^^s In 
the study* The' information was gathered through informal discussions 
with district staff and through observation of many different team 

meetings* , ^ 

■J * * 

"Overworked" was an* ^extremely apropo destripto? of LEA personnel in 
some of the study disti;ic6s. The problem of insufficient placem&nt and 
evaluation 5>ersonnel had several unfortunate ^side effects* An air pf 
cqnti^nual franticness is not .the most facilitative environment in which 
to thoughtfully, plan a program for a handicapped student* Districts 
coped with these pressures by restricting meetings to a time limit, and 
by routine treatment of cases whenever possible* ^ 

Besides being externally cPnstrained, the placement teams were 
sometimes seen as internally constrained; they were limited by their own 
failure to come up with ^usual or creative solutions* 
Characteristically, the decision-making was restricted to the "mental 
menu" discussed earlier, i.e,, the standard set of placements ueed in the 
district* In addition to the exception of highly urfusual cafes, ther«-«^ 
were some attempts to try new approaches or assemble services in a uni^jUe 
way. The major constraint was the limitation on problem-solving in terms 
of what was available within the district* Pew efforts were made to 
consider services provided by othe^agencies outside the public schools* 
An effective^nd complete^ implementation of LRE will require an esttra 
effort on the part of individual professionals to ask whether a placement 
is'actually the least restrictive a child' can *handle* Sijnilarly, the 
team members need to ask aloud whether'' there are ways this civEld? could 
spend additional time with the.nonhandicafpped — or better yet, assuming 
that as a goal, ,what can be done to realize it. 

^ Placement ih some districts was constrained because (pertain placement 
options on the. continuum of services were not available for all 
classifications of handicapped children* Districts that place children 
in categorical programs actually need a number of continuums. Such 
disticts cannot usually accommodate a mental^ retarded student in a 
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resource room, placement: or a learning '4isabzS|student Ixi self-^ 
\. contalned^ classroom; They need a ^ull contiouum'f or each categpry of 
handicap. . sOne ^Istrrct solved this problem' by moving .toward dual 
certif icaftio* for teacliers. That Is, t^"chexs were receiving txalning 
whldi'WOuld C€|^fty. them to teach more than one category of handicapped 
, iftuden^ way* a resource- room with a teacher with dual 

ce?tlf Icaj^^n In MR and LB could accommodate both Learning Dlsa^bled and 
lyientally Retarded students In, the same Hesootce ^i^toi^iplacement. 

Xhe'^oq\tralnt pf not having all continuum options available' for each 
'^lan^cap can Viewed frqni tvjQ perspectives. On one hand, It Is caused 
by Insiifftclent resources to fenejjate the continuum several times over. 

' ^ , ^ * . ' ^ ^ ' * " . ' ' ^ 

On the othe^ hand, it is caused bv a district tyDlic/ which*a priori 
categorlzea'cl^^rooffis in such a way that certain children cannot be - 
admitted^ By their i^e.ry own nature,*these classifications jcan prevent 
in^lvicJually determined placements 4nd thus go against the pplnciple of 
lea3t restrictive ■envir<3hraenfc. ' * 

Some*of 'the constrain):^ 'on LHE, implementation originateB^t the^state 
l-evel' One o£ these involved eligibility criteria.- Another, involved the 
funding ^^fitiiyaXa for special education re imbt^ement. ' , ^ 

• " . . • \* ' )". - ' -0 

While t'he federal regulations E*i^o^i<3® .definitions of the recognized , 

#hanaicapping corvditions, the" d^t^lled specif Icatloa of the eligibility 

\ criteria has been left up tq the ^^ates., Sacji criteria for special 

education ^rvices varied consWerably^^acTO^s the five 'states In the 

^stCH^, particularly for handicapping conditions Such as/^eriously' * 

)fi^ally disturbed ^artd specif ic-Xearning disability. . The diftere^es/ 



Tin th^ el£gibillty^rit^ria.,were reflected In differing percentages of' 
chlldten identified by^Jt'he jftatfes in thesb categoi^ies pf han4lcapping 
condition^. Atr an irrfivloual ffevisl, these, iiifferences could- become ' 
problematic^hen ch^dren move frOm^ a state in which they were^eligible 
for service? to a state whei;^ they no longer meet. the eligibility * 
criteria.* ^From a policy sJbapSpoint/'^ ti^ dl^fe^ence^ i^ean there are 
lncojjsl3l;ehci^a aimong t;ie *stat^3 ,in tTi& way' P. 1404-142 Is implemented — 
parVi^piiarljCwitii regard to thcmiJ^dly ftandic^^ed. ^ , . , 



Also originating at the state'level »Are 'the constraii^ inhereill in 

the reimbursement formula £or-sp4cial e<3ucation, Various funding '-^ 

forniuXas can be inte'rprek^ as providing incentives and dislncentive^||^ 

different^ types -of placements* A fiscal analysis of the reimbursement 

formula^ ■use<3^ by the fi^e states in the stuciy of locaj district pl^cemenV 

practices led to *he Conclusion that theSe>«tates were f inancia^lly " 

rewardrng districts for pl^aclng children 'In morqp restrictive 

environments- This fteld true whether reimbursement was based- on excess 

cost or tMcher salary aid- Through their funding formulas, the ^Jjates 

had set up incentives that w^iked against the principle of least 

restrictive envirorimerit. , ' ' . 

■ % ■ - 

• CONCLDSION ^ " ' ■ * ' 

Several areas have "emerged from this state'-of'-the-a^t discription 
* * , * * 

placement procedures^ and LRE Im'pleiaentatiori, Conclusions presented in 

each of the following areas are di-rectly related to the study finding. 

o Altt^ugl;^^the*placeraent dec iBi'ffn-ma king process ^'di^ not oft err, 
' ^ address the 'elemdfcts o£ LRE explicitly, there was ample evidence 

,i *that* consideration of LRE in general^ was inherent In^a^mft^st ^1 
of the placement deliberations which were obs^^rved.^ Such 1^ 
* consideration was usually so implicit in the decision ^roces^ 
that it can be described as , representafbi^e of an existing 
philosophy/ generally incorporating a Hcoimnitiaent .'to* 
"aainstreamin^" of the handicapped <shil'4' bo the greatest extent 
, appropriate.* B^au^a, th^ y^lues-and cpmmitment to t;hj.s ^ ^ 

perspective of , .appear to te^re^nt;^..^5^eady , It should tnake 
' ^aij^4in-^rvicfe training ^forts focusing on operationaX^zin^^^e 
> explicit nature of the *LKE declsi^ far more effective. 

^ * o^ In -ouiT review of administrative hearings which ir><?olved disputes. 
- of pl^ement decisions/ 3eldom was there presented a clear '.^ 
^ ' rationale for the LH£ elements of the rulings. As in the - 
placement meetings, "any consideration of the LRfi principle 
^ 'appeared to be iinpllcit in the .rulings. While su6h an, implicit 
basis^' for the rulings may.be 'desirable In that It illti'strates a 
deep^phllosophical commitment to such, principles/ this practice 
; suggests an area where .the^ qualitif^ctontrolPor monitoring , ' ' " / 

functions of the State*,e*3ucatlon ^genoy^qould "be. more' act^lve. ^ 
' \ Mote "explicit pf&sentationfe of the rationale for .the'LRE 

^elements of all^ placement rulings, could improve the- quality of 
written decisions. . ' , ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In a majority ^pf the cases observed there was only -one -'placem^t 
optioi^ discuss^ during the deliberations^ The rationale for . 
this practice is that the studefnt's need3'^could be .Identified, 
and those rt^eds almost automatically dictated a specific 
placement, ^^here was usually no effort made* to suggest a range 
of options "close to the one being considered or to weigh 
benefits of alternative placements^ The assumption was almost 
that a priori It was appropriate to* consider only/one option.. 
When the process take^Vplace in this way, the oqe option 
suggested. automatical!^ becomes the final placement selected. 
In order to stimulate determination* of appropriate LRE 
placements, *lt is necessary to consider more than* one optlbn per 
handicapped student. One strategy to accoin^lish this would he 
for prof essioi^als involved in placement meetings to consider jas 
a matter of routine practice more t^han'one placement alternative 
for each handicapped student for whcmi a placement determination 
''is made. By weighing the pros and cons of alternatives a 
rationale for th*? final placement decision as th** appropriate^ 
LRE will become more clear-^cut and e3ct)licit^ . ' 

In a gre'^t majority of the meetings observed, parents were in 
attendance. Although parents did not, in general, contribute 
extensively to the di'^cussiori or have -a^high level -o^ active 
involvement in' the process ,^they did in most cases feel 
satisfied with the final placement decision*. Since parent 
attendance is so widespread, the 'oppor tunity exists for parents 
to contribute and to^.participate In the process. It no»- becomes 
essential bo iBiprove- the nature and extent of parent 

.participation in tlje decision-making process. Host school 
districts reflected an e:fftemeli^ positive attitutde towatd^ ^ 
parents and their involvement in the handiia^peci student'Sr 
educational ptogram. Now Is the time schools pay nee^ to take 
steps •to; ptrovide .In-sejrvlce , training to parents. " Parents ^wilt 
require" in-aervlce* or other e<jud(;^ional opportunities which will 

jhel^^hem. becone more ef^^t^^ve participants in the placement, 
pro^^^^ Such!#op{>ortunities could focus on* the development of*" 
an' umSer s t and I ng of the provisions ^f P*h* 54-142 and Jthe 

^process of participating effectively in grOup. 

Although P.L. 94-142 regulations siiMify that all districts must 
provide a continuum of servlcesi we^fou^d evidence of placement 
decisions which were. based In a large part on the availability 
of limited categori^:ai options. Due to limited resources, , many 
districts were simply unable t(> provide a range of options by 
hajjdlcapEjing category. ^While a range of continut^jn placements 
was always available., many districts were , unable to develop a 
sljnilar ^jontlnuum of services wltHin each-of ttiose categorical 
plaQ!^*ents. ^Shis suggests that placement should be determined 
Independently of the categorical label by which a handicapped ^ 
child Is classified. Such a. rtoncategorlcal approach would 
^broaden. the range of options a^roprl'ate to coriSldlr fpr each 
case by ensuring that* all available options trould apply equally 
to each case^onder consideration. , ' 
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p yOesplte the emphasis In th^ F*I** 94-142 regulations" relal^ed to 
^ ' the' Issue of ensuring 'iJhat extracurricular opportunities .were 
^ ' a^^ailable "for- the handlckpfiedrstudent; the consideration- of 

[ .integration seem4d>coYif Ined to the academrc and n6n-academlc* 
. .) Subjects* - Perhaps -school personnel might consider^ Imrludlng In 
■the Individualized Sduca\l<^l^ Program (IE?) -a stlp^d+rtloh about 
opportunities for Interaction vith nonhandicapped students tn 
* extracurricular" areas* This s'Erategy would raise t^hls Important 
Issue for eiipll^t consideration by those professionals who. are 
^ ^ involv^ In developrapnt of the lES^and placement determination** 

o" Although handicapped students* are^bften' roUtJlnely 'included In ^ 
^ ^ non-academic classes ^artv'ftu^ic* and pjiysical education) emd - \ 
activities (lunch, rece'ss) wlth;t:h6lr nonhandlcapp^fl peers no 
provisions are stipulated for faclllt^ating social liiteractton/ 
Simpl^ placi;ig these students' i^T'close physical proiciinity Is not 
■ ■ a nec^^ssary and sufficient cooiiitlon for stimulating sodfal 

, lntegratlQi%* e^Io accomplish tfhis lt*may be necessary to 

^ ebtplicitly stat^ again, per^ps In. the IE?, what specific 

^ a(;S3eccives pah oe deveioroed so Gnac zna goals for ^eaningrux 
social Integ^tion catf " be achieved* * 

In summary, we would like" to note that the field staff was generally 

impressed by ^he competence and .dedicatlcB of the people th^ observed 

^.making placement decisions* Many of the shortcomings with regard to LRE 

Imjilementation werfe 4^e lack of knowledge, f;ime 6t resources* In 

all of'the observed -meetings,, actions c6nslstept with the ^ct apoeared to 

.be guided ^only the best^ intentions- or by a b«lfef that £^e Act -if! 

gener^ or LRE In^ particular^ was conf isterit with dt^rict or personal 

philosophy* The stage appeai^s to be set for moving beyond awareness and 

development of pbli-cles and, procedures to jmovlngtftoward full ^ 

Impl^entati'on of LR£* An emphasis now needs .to be placfti on processes 

and' strategies necessary for Its re'etllzatlon: 'training In group' 

^decision-making, developing strategies for making explicit consideration/, 

of LRE ameeml*ngful part of placement discus si onSf creating less. 

restrictive placements r implementing strategies for^ acjffiveiy involving 

parents* Moreover, the context lb which pla<^emeBt de<nsl<7ns are made 

<x>uld b^ substantially Improved* Administrators .at the local, state and 

federals levels to etablish^ complementary prjactlces . which are In 

^ ■ * f** 

■accordance with— or better yet, facrlltate — least restrictive , 
placements* ^Such operatlonetl strategies w.lll enable the Li%£ principle to 
be applied explicitly to every pIacement'^3eclslon, for -every handicapped 



